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THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL SOCIAL WORK- 


- ERS—Miss Ida M. Cannon, pres.; Social ServiceeDepartment, Massa- 


ehusetts General Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts:, Miss Ruth V. 
Emerson, sec’y; National Headquarters, American Red Cress, Wash- 
I ington, D. C. Organization to promote development of social work 
in hospitals’ and dispensaries. Annual meeting with National Con- 
‘ference of Social Werk. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGISLAFION—John B. 


| Am@rews, Sec’y.; 131 EX 23rd St., New York. For public employment: 


offices; industrial safety and health; workmen's: compensation, health 
insurance; one day’s rest in seven; efficient law enforcement, 


AMERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, FORMERLY AMER- 
-IGAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND PREVENTION OF INFANT MOR- 
-TALITY—Gertrude. B. Knipp, sec’y.; 1211 Cathedral St., Balti- 
mere. ‘Urges prenatal, obstetrical and infant care; birth registration; 


' maternal nursing; infant welfare consultations; care of children of 
pre-school age and school age. 


“AMERICAN CITY BUREAU—An agency for organizing and strength- 

. ening Chambers. of Commerce, City Clubs, and ether civic and com- 

- mercial organizations; and for training of men in the profession of 
community leadership. Address our nearest office— 

' Tribune Building, New York. 

128 W. Madison Street, Chicago. { 

716 Merchants’ Exchange Bldg., San Francisco. 


AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION—Kenyon L. Butter- 
field, pres., C. J. Galpin, ex, sec., B. C. Lindeman, Greensbore, N. C., 
field Secretary. Annual conference with annual reports. Hmphasizes 
‘the human aspects of country life. Membership; $3. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION—Miss Lenna F. 
‘Cooper, sec’y:, Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. | Or- 
ganized for betterment of conditions in home, schools, institutions 
and community, Publishes Journal of Home Ecenomies. 1211 Cath- 
edral St., Baltimore, Md. 


MERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. Founded 1828, labors for an inter- 
‘national peace of justice. Its official organ is the Advocate ef Peace, 
$2.00 a year. Arthur Deerin, Call, Secretary and Editor, 612-614 
‘Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


MERICAN PRISON ASSOCIATION—Annual Cengress of American 
‘penologists, criminelogists, social workers in delinquency. Maintains 
all-the-year-round information bureau on all questiobns-of delinquency 
and crime. Advice and ceunsel of specialists throughout the ceuntry 
available free of charge through eentral office. Annual proceedings 
published. Next congress, Jacksonville, Fia., November, 1921, Mem- 
bership, including proceedings, $5. C. B. Adams, pres.; O. F. Lewis, 
‘gen. sec'y., 135 E. t5th St., N. Y. C, 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER—Frank 
J. Osborne, exec. sec’y.; 85 W. 45th St., New York. To disseminate 
nowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treatment and preven- 
tion. Fublications free on request. Annual membership dues, ‘$5. 


' THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—105 W. 40th 
 St., New York, For the conservation of the family, the repression of 
prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, and the promotion of 
 ‘Seund sex education. Information and catalogue of pamphlets upon 
‘request. Annual membership dues, $2. Membership includes. quarterly 
magazine and monthly bulletin. William F. Snow, M.D., gen. dir. 


-- THE ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE OF AMERICA—The Church in Ac- 
tion Against the Saloon. Rev. P. A. Baker, D.D., General Superim- 
- tendent; Rev. Heward H. Russell, D.D., Associate Gen. Superintend.; 
‘Mr. Ernest H. Cherrington, General Manager Department of Publish- 
ing Interests and General Secretary World League Against Alcohol- 
‘ism; and Rev. Ey J. Moore, Ph.D., Assistant General Superintendent, 
National Headquarters, Westerville, Ohio. Mr. Wayne B. Wheeler, 
Esquire, Attorney, 30-33 Bliss Building, Washington, D. C. 


CHILD HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA—156 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Dr. lL. Emmett Holt, Chairman; Sally Lucas Jean, Di- 
rector. To arouse public interest in the health ef school children; to 
- encourage the systematic teaching of health in the schools; to develop 
- new methods of interesting children in the forming of health habits; 
' to publish and distribute pamphlets for teachers and public health 
workers and health literature for children; to advise in organization 

| 9f local child health programme. 


. CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—A league of agencies 
' to secure a better understanding of child welfare problems, to im- 
“prove standards and methods in the different fields of work with 
children and to make available in any part of the field the assured 
_ results of successful effort. The League will be glad to consult 
with any agency, with a view to assisting it in organizing or re- 
organizing its children’s work. C. Carstens, Director, 130 E. 
‘22nd St., New York. — 


COMMUNITY SERVICE (INCORPORATED)—1Madison Ave., New 
York. Organized in February, 1919, to help people of all communities 
employ their leisure time to their best advantage for recreation and 
good citizenship. While Community Service (Incorporated) helps in 
organizing the work, in planning the programme and raising the 
funds, and will, if desired, serve in an advisory capacity, the com- 
munity itself, through the community committee representative of 
community interests, determines policies and assumes complete con- 
trol of the local work. Joseph Lee, pres.; H. S. Braucher, sec’y. 


UGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. Chancellor David Starr 
jordan, pres.; Dr. J, H. Kellogg, sec’y.; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. 
_sec’y. A public service for knowledge about human imheritances, 
nereditary inventory and. eugenic possibilities. Literature free. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, principal; G. P. Phenix, vice- 
pres.; F. H. Rogers, treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y.; Hampton, Va. 
Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a State nor a Government 
school. Free illustrated literature. 2 * 


'CA—Constituted by 30 Frotestant denominations, Rev. ¢ i‘ 
Macfarland, Rev. S. M. Cavert, gen’l sec’ys.; 105 E. 22 St., New York. 
Commision on the Church and Social Service—Rev. Worth M. 
Tippy, exec. sec'y.; Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research | see’y.; 
Agnes H. Campbell, research ass’t.; Inez M. Cavert, librarian, 


IMMIGRANT AID COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN (NATIONAL)— 
Headquarters, 146 Henry St., New York; Etta ae hosereckat 
chm. Greets girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, guides, Interna- 
skier atl andi of safeguarding. Conducts National Americanization 

mme, , Vey Eg 


THE INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND DISABLED i EN—. 1 
Culbert Faries, dir,, 101 EH. 23rd St., New York. Maintains pape ee 
dustrial training classes-and employment bureau; make artificial 
limbs and appliances; publishes literature on work for the handi- 
or ; nies micah on ee means for rehabilitation of disabled’ 
ersons and coop es with other social agencies in pl 1 
disabled man ‘back on the payroll.” . Rie Ue ren us 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMER- 
s. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY—Har Ww. La é 
secretary, 77 Fifth Avenue, New York City, ‘Object to, prokiorns Ga 
intelligent interest im Socialism among college men and women. An 

nual membership, $3, $5, and $26; ‘includes monthly, “The Socialist 
Review.” Special rates for students. an 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF COL 
ORED PEOPLE—Moorfield Storey, pres.; James Weldon Johnson, 
see’y., 70 Fifth Ave., New York. To secure te’ colored Americans the 
ee rights ee feesptotaba Urb Sie Furnishes information re- 

rding race problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 96 350 
branches. Membership, $1 upward. pai Was ae wid 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAVELERS AID SOCIETIES— 
Rush Taggart, pres.; Mrs. Robert LL. Dickinson, treas.; Virgil V. 
wonnerts sec yi 25 Lica he St., Poy) York, Composed of non-com-, 

arcial social agencies which’ protect and assist travelers, especial; 
women and girls. Non-sectarian. : if 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN: 
ASSOCIATION—600 Lexingten Ave., New York. Te advance phy 
sical, social, intellectual, moral and spiritual interésts of young we: 
men. Student, city, town and country centers: physical and social 
education; camps; rest-rooms, room registries, b houses, 
lunchrooms and cafeterias; educational classes; employment; Bib 

study; secretarial training school; foreign and overseas work, 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE COUNGCI!—Offici, 3 
Body of the Catholic Organizations of the country. Aigner an vi 3 
National Executive Offices, 
Washington, D. C. f 

General Secretary, Rev. John J. Burke, €.S.P. 
5 Gomer of Education—Acting Director, Right Rev. Mgr. Bdw. 
@. ; ‘ , ii! 
Department of Laws and’ Legislation— : igre 
Ae sene of Social Action—Directors, John A, Ryan amd John 

v PP. 7 


Department of Fress and Publicity—Di 3 
rea ney ares Vee, 
National Cousell of Catielle Woren—President, Mem, Michael de- 
Notonir Watatne! Setool fe wae Washingion) D. C.—Dean, 

Miss Maud R, Cavanagh’ 2 ‘ WCEP AAIE | 

Bureau of Immigration—National Director, Bruce M. Mohler, |. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Owen R. Love. ec’y.: 
105 E. 22nd St., New York; 36 State bramches. Induistiel Gen geek: 
cultural investigations; legislation; studies of administration; educa- 
tion; delinquency; health; recreation; children’s codes. Publishes 
quarterly, “‘The American Child.’’ Photographs, slides and exhibits 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, INC.—Chas.- ‘F' 
Powlison, gen, sec’y.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. Originates amd pub- 
lishes exhibit material which visualizes the principles and cenditions 
affecting the health, well being and education of children. Cooper- 
ates with educators, public health agencies, and all child welfare 
groups in community, city or state-wide service through exhibits) 
child welfare campaigns, etc. 


1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE—Dr 
Walter B. James, pres.; Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, med. dir.; Associate 
Medical Ditectors, Dr. Frankwood BE. Williams and Dr. V. VY. Ander- 
son; Clifford W. Beers, sec‘y.; 50 Union Square, New York City 
Pamphlets on mental hygiene, nervous and mental disorders, feeble; 
mindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, criminology, war  meurose; 
and re-education, psychiatric social service, backward children, sur: 
veys, state societies. ‘Mental Hygiene;’”’ quarterly, $2 a year. . 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK—Allen T. Burns 
pres., New York; W. H. Parker, gen. sec’y., 23 East 9th St., Cincin: 
nati, Ohio. General organization to discuss principles of humanitariaz 
effort and increase efficiency of agencies. Publishes proceed 
annual meetings, monthly bulletin, pamphlets, ete. Informatio; 
bureau. Membership, $8. 48th annual meeting, Milwaukee, June 22) 
29, 1921. Main Divisions and chairmen: i ; Wass: 
Children—J. Frentice Murphy, Philadelphia. Cpr 
Delinquents and Correction—Mrs. Martha P. Falconer, Philadelphia 
Health—Dr. Richard Bolt, Baltimore. Tee ye»). 2 
Public Agencies and Institutions—R. F. Beasley, Raleigh, 
The Family—Frances Taussig, New York. - me) 63 
ing and Economic Conditions—Sophonisba P. Breckinridge 
The Local Community—Howard S. Braucher, New York. ’ 
Mental Hygiene—Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, New York. | Wa 
Organization of Social Forces—Otto W. Davis, Minneapolis, — 
ae of Native and Foreign-Born in America—Grace — 


As 


TIONAL COMMITTEE F\ R “THE PREVENTION. OF BLIND- 
SS—Edward M. Van Cleve, managing director; George D, Eaton, 
ld sec’y.; Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y.; 130 E. 22nd St, New 
k.. Objects: To furnish information, ‘exhibits, lantern slides, lec- 
res, publish literature of movement—samples free, quantities at 

st, Includes New York State Committee. — 


JATIONAL FEDERATION ‘OF SETTLEMENTS—Robert A. Woods, 
ec’y; 20 Union Park, Boston. Develops broad forms of comparative 
udy and concerted ‘action | in city, state and nation, for meeting the 

damental problems disclosed by settlement work; seeks the higher 
nd more democratic Organization of neighborhood life, 


IATIONAL | LEAGUE OF GIRLS’ €LU BS—Jean Hamilton, gen. sec’y., 

$0 BH, 59th St., New York. Girls’ clubs; recreation and educational 
a in non-sectarian, self-governing groups aiming toward complete 
elf-support. Monthly publication, “The Club Worker,’ $1.50 a year. 


PATIONAL MUNICIPAL ‘LEAGUE—Publishes monthly the maga- 
“National Municipal Review’ containing articles and reports 
Deaiitirs, administration and city planning. The League is a clear- 
a house for information on short ballot, city, country and. state 

ernments. Hon. Charles E. Hughes, pres.; Mr. H. W. Dodds, 
ee. 261 (A). Broadway, New York. Dues, $5. 00 a year. 


! TIONAL ORGANIZATION ‘FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING— 

Wa Fhillips Crandall, R, N. exec. sec’y.; 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Ybjects: To stimulate the extension of public health nursing; to 

evelop standards of technique; to maintain a central bureau of in- 

ormation. Official organ, the ‘‘Public Health Nurse,’”’ subsocription 

ented in Peunenip: Dues, $3.00 and upward. Subscription $3.00 
er year. i 


IATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE—Mrs,. Edith Shatto 
ing, mer., 130 EH, 22nd St., New York. A cooperative guild of social 
rorkers ‘organized to supply social organizations with trained per- 
onnel (no fees) and to work constructively through members for 
rofessional standards. 


TIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION—381 Fourth Avenue, 
tharies J. Hatfield, M.D., Managing Director. Information about 
rganization, education, institutions, nursing problems and. other 
hases of tuberculosis work. Headquarters for the Modern Health 
rusade, publishers “Journal of the Outdoor Life, ” “American Re- 
sw of Tuberculosis” and. “Monthly Bulletin.” uh 


TIONAL URBAN LEAGU E—For social derviee among Negroes. 

; Hollingsworth Wood, pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y.; 

7 BH, 23rd St., New York. Establishes committees of white and colored 
le to work out cominanity, problems. Trains Negro social workers. 


A IONAL WOMAN'S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION—Anna 
. Gordon, president. ‘Headquarters, 1730 Chicago avenue, Evanston, 

jinois. To secure effective enforcement of the Highteenth Amend- 

vent, to advance the welfare of the American people through the 

epartments of Child Welfare, Social Morality, Scientific Temperance 
struction, and other allied fields of endeavor. Official publication, 
iti Union Signal, ‘published weekly at Headquarters. 


ATIONAL ‘WOMEN’S TRADE ‘UNION LEAGUE—Mrs. Ravana 
obins. pres.; 64 W. Randolph St. (Room 1102), Chicago, Il. Stands 
self-government in the work shop through organization and also 
he enactment of. protective oie te Information given, Of- 
, “Life and Labor.” H 


AYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
§. Braucher, see’y.; 1. Madison Ave., New York City. Play- 
nd, neighborhood and community center activities and admini- 
on. Special | ectention given. £0 ‘municipal recreation problems. 


RR PORTIONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—To secure repre- 
tation for all. C. G, Hoag, sec’y., 1417 Locust St., Philadelphia. 
I bership,’ $1, entitles to eaenter P, R. Review. 


RACE BETTERMENT. FOUNDATION—Battle Creek, Mich. 
he study of the causes of race degeneracy and means ‘of race 
ement. Its chief activities are the Race Betterment Confer- 
he ree Registry, and tee ‘courses and various allied 
ties. Jd x, Kellogg, Pres:; ; B. N. Colver, sec’ y. 


ELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Improvement of vine 

‘ons—John M. Glenn, dir.: 130 E, 22nd St., New York. Depart- 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping. Education. Statistics, 

tion, Remedial Loans. Surveys and Exhibits, Industrial Stu- 

‘Library, Seuthern Highland Division. The publications of the 

| Sage Foundation offer to the public in practical and inex- 

sive form some of the most important: results of its work. fA 
ent upon request. — 


GEE ‘|NSTITUTE—An institution for the training of Negro 
an experiment in race adjustment inthe Black Belt of the 
furnishes information on all phases of the race problem an@ 
Tuskegee idea and methods. Robert R.-Moton, prin.; Warren 
treas.;. AL 2 3 Holey, acting sec’y., Tuskegee, Ala. 


SOCIATES, INC. —A. non-eémmniercial cooperative organ- 
without shares or stockholders reorpereted, under the mem- 
_law of the State of New Sore Robert W. deForest, pres.; 
. Glenn, Henry R. Seager, V. Everit Macy, vice- -presidents; 
. Kelloge, sec’y-treas. Publishers of The Survey, weekly. 
’s work is conducted under the aonanriog si mahsong staff: 
aul U. Kellogg _ 

cs, Foreign. Service, Bruno Py Re 

ial’ Forces, Edward'T. Devine. 
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Conducted by 
JOSEPH K. HART 


ON BOOKS 


Students in the social sciences and workers in all fields of 
social effort are continuously dependent upon books. What 
such dependence means, or may come to mean, is worthy of 
special consideration, since the possession of a book is not an 
unmixed or absolute good. 


The Book as Authoritative. 


A certain university professor used to say: “Many people be- 
lieve everything they find in the daily papers; more believe every- 


° 


thing they read in a weekly or monthly magazine; and there are 


very few people who can resist the array of materials they find in’ 
a book. There is evans about a book that.makes you want to 
believe everything in it.” Is it safe, or desirable, to accept a book 
as an authority? 


How Shall Books be Used? 


* a. As conservors of the wisdom of the past. Of wisdom 
only? What of the folly of the past? And its superstitions? What 
of the “knowledge which ain’t so,” about which Josh Billings warned 
the world? Can the reading of books be depended upon to make 
us wise?. ; 


° 


«b, As stimulators of new experiences. All new experiences are 
of some environment. Books offer all sorts of extensions to our 
commonplace environments. Consider the uses, in these ways, of 
books of travel, adventure, nature description, history, anthropology — 
and a hundred other sorts. Are all such extensions of our environ- 3 
ments desirable and advantageous? 


c. As stupefiers of the mind. There are rumors of high school 
and college ‘students who have. said, 
books; I had to read them once in school.” What are the evil con- 
notations of the “text-book,” which make it such a deadly weapon? 
What makes a book interesting? Or dull? Or stupid? ‘The sub- 
ject matter? What is “human interest?” Can a novel be dull? 
Can a scientific book be interesting? 


d. As windows looking out upon thé world. How do Heeks come — 
into, existence? ‘The’ Mohammedans believe that the Koran was 
written in Heaven and delivered to Mohammed by the Angel 
Gabriel. But such books are few. Most books are written out of 
the rich experiences of the author. Each book thus becomes a means th 


of seeing the world the author sees, looking at it through his eyes. ae 


What does this 


mean for the authority of the book? For its inter- 
est or dullness? ee 


For its use as a means of education? Sy 


e. As means of escape from personal isolation. 
of all students and social workers is escape from their original 
isolation in their own ignorances and limited ranges of experience 
and environment. ‘The student and worker must escape from the 
present, into the perspectives of the past and the hopes of the 
future.. How do books help in this? They must escape out of their 


~ local community life and intérests, however big they may be, into 


a sense of the world-community, with its problemg and interests. 
Is this possible? Is there any danger in it? Is there any other 


way of reaching the freedoms of the intellectual life save through 
the uses of books? 


‘The Dancers of Bookishness, 


* What is the meaning of “academic?” Can one become 
academic outside of schools and colleges? Can “bookishness” de- 
velop in isolation? Is it likely to develop in the rush of the world’s . 
work? Is it a prevalent disease? Is the community suffering from 
it? Do many people in your community read too much? Is any- 
thing being done in your community to promote the intelligent uses 
Good books? To discourage the use of Wadestnaine 
books? To discourage the bad uses.of good books? Ath 
See this issue of the Survey, p. 7. Pa) 
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The chief need 


Next Summer 
Addn 
‘A Stimulating Professional Atmosphere 
“Amid Attractive Surroundings 


Study 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORK 
MEDICAL SOCIAL WORK 
COMMUNITY SERVICE _ 


at 


| THE SMITH COLLEGE TRAINING SCHOOL 
‘ FOR SOCIAL WORK 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS., Write for Bulletin 


| Hospitals 


and 
Institutions 


in layout and plans should give expression to the latest | 
medical and social practice. 

, Advice on plans and operating problems made avail- 
' able through 


HOSPITAL AND INSTITUTIONAL BUREAU 
OF CONSULTATION 
HENRY C. WRIGHT, Director 
289 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Y 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
A Social Study 


By B. Seebohm Rowntree 
The well known manufacturer and econemist 
and 


Bruno Lasker 
rf now Associate Editor, The Survey 
Tae ‘Survey has a small stock of this book which, first published 
in 1911, is still the only complete analysis of the problem of un- 
{ employment based on a city-wide survey. : 
This book establishes a constructive program of prevention and 
relief on the basis of a study of both the econemic causes ef unem- 
pleyment and of the unemployed themselves—their vocational his- 
tery, their capacity, their individual problems and their outlook. 
318 Pages Price $2.00 postpaid 


| SURVEY BOOK DEPARTMENT ' 
--112 E, 19th Street New York City 


Simmons College 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


I 8th Year 


Graduates now employed i in 


Case Work with Hospitals, ‘Disbensavies: 

SEITEN Courts, Red Cross, Family _ 
Welfare Societies, Children’s 
Societies and Institutions; "a 


Group Work with Health Centres, Social 
—_—_———_—_———_Centres, Public Schools, T. 
Bi. Associations, Settlement — 

Houses. ° Aue “i 


Five scholarships offered. 


According to previous preparation and number : 
of hours in class and field work, the courses lead to 


Master OF SCIENCE DEGREE 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE DEGREE 
CERTIFICATE FOR ONE-YEAR PROGRAM 


Classes begin September 15, 1921. 


Address the Director, 18 Somerset Street, 
Boston 14, Mass. 


TRAIN FOR SOCIAL WORK — 


UNDER THOSE WHO HAVE A VITAL 
DAY-TO-DAY CONTACT WITH THE 
PROBLEMS OF THEIR SPECIALTY IN — 
SOCIAL WORK OR PUBLIC HEALTH 
NURSING. ! | 


THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL | SERVICE 


DEPARTMENTS IN 


Family Work Psychiatric Social Work 
Child Welfare ~ Community Work 
Social Work in Hospitals Social Investigation _ 
Civic Research Public Health Nursing _ 


Educational and Vocational Guidance ee 


Send for catalogue -Frank D. Watsont Directc 
: i 1302 Pine St., Philadel; 


Civic TOUR ‘TO. EUROPE 
"Devoted to the interests of social workers and all engaged in 
} Civic betterment. ‘ 
: Special lecturers, American and. foreign. 
» Party sails June 7, 1921. 
_ Address DR. J etas NOLEN, 
Suite 4, 65 Franklin Street” 


Beston, Mass. 


COURSE IN PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING conducted by THE 
VISITING NURSE ASSOCIATION OF NEW HAVEN in co-opera- 
tion with YALE UNIVERSITY. Open to qualified graduate 
nurses, 4 months theory, 4 months field practice. Opens Septem- 
Tuition $50.00. For details apply to 
MISS MARY GRACE tats R. N. 

New Haven, Conn. 


ber 30, 1921. 


_85 Elm St. 


EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGES OF FRENCH 
SWITZERLAND 

l Pee information concerning Boarding Schools for boys 

and girls in Lausanne and vicinity, inquire of Ameri- 

can Anglo Swiss Educational — Agency. Best references and 

patronage. 


MAJEL K. BROOKS, 1928 Waiveras Ave., New York City 
well done, with good materials, and gold lettering. 
Survey—Natl. ppceranine Magazine and other 


Book ¢ BINDING ertodicals, $1.6 


id 
SGGELING BOOK-BINDERY, 114 East 13th St., 


} We assist in preparing special articles, papers, speeches, de- 
PEAKERS ® bates. Expert, scholarly service; AuTHor’s RESEARCH 
ae e Bureau, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. » 


TWO SERIES OF FIVE 
EXTRAORDINARY LECTURES 
by DR. WILLIAM J. ROBINSON, 


Sditor of. aay Critic and Guide,” Honorary Member of The Britigh Society 
or the Study of Sex Psychology. Member of the International Association 
: for Sexual Research. ; 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST SEXOLOGIST 


Byo most important and valuable courses on sex hygiene and vital relations 
vetween the sexes given in a clear, simple and understandable manner by 
‘ a physician who enjoys international fame on the subject. 


‘THE SEX LIFE OF. MAN.” FOR MEN ohne 
(All lectures commence at 8.30 p. m.) 
Said 6 (Wednesday)—General Introduction. The Power of the Sex Instinct, 
Sublimation and-its limits. Experiments in Rejuvenation and life pro- 
longation. Gland Transplantation; the masculinization of females and 
the feminization of males. New promising treatment of homosexuals. 
The Anatomy and Physiology of the Male Sex Organs. Puberty and 
the Awakening of the Sex Instinct. Masturbation; the modern view 
of the subject. Prevention and Treatment. Questions and Answers. 
spl 13 (Wednesday)—The most prevalent sexual disorder among civilized 
; men. Sexual Impotence. Sexual Neurasthenia. Sterility and its 
causes. Sterility and Marriage. Difference in the Intensity of the 
_ Sex? Instinct. Questions and Answers. E 
ie 21 (Thursday)—The Venereal Diseases: Gonorrhea, Syphilis, Chan- 
croids. Their successful Prevention. Points in their treatment of 
7 importance to laymen. Sex Power and Athletics. Duration of the 
\ Sex Instinct in men. Questions and Answers. 
April 27 (Wednesday)—The Prostate—its great importance. The Disorders 
and Disease of the Prostate. Varicocelle, Stricture, Phimosis, Para- 
Minor male ailments. Homosexuality. What should be 
_ our proper attitude? Questions and Answers. 
May 4 Niece cP ee and Psychoanalysis. The Truths and Absurdities 
in Freudism. The Sexual Enlightenment of the Boy. Questions and 
_ Answers. 


> 7 
__ phimosis.. 


‘WOMAN. Her Sex and Love Life.” FOR WOMEN ONLY 
(AU lactase commence at 8.30 p. m.): 


\pril 743 (Dhursday) —General Introduction. 
of the 


The Anatomy and Physiology 
Female Sex Organs. The Sex Instinct in women—how it 
» ee piace the sex instinct in men. Masturbation in Girls and 
Questions and Answers. 

April 14 MOtuarsday)< puberty Menstruation: normal and abnormal. Con- 
& re desi Gestation and Lactation. Birth Control, Questions and 


April 23 OGatartay)— The. Menopause and its disorders. 
“Be and Superstitions regarding Woman’s Sex Life. 


Some False Ideas 
Abortion in its 
‘ -medical and moral aspects, Questions and Answers. 
ril 29 (Friday) —The prevention of minor ills and ailments affecting 
~~ woman’s youth and attractiveness. Questions and Answers, 
er-1H (Friday)—Sex and Psychoanalysis. What is true and what is false 
a 


in the Freudian ideas regarding sex, etc. The sexual enlightenment 
‘4 of the child. Questions and Answers. 

2UMFORD HALL, 50 East 41st Street, near Madison Avenue 
Sin Lectures, $1.00. Course Tickets $4.00 plus 10 he war tax ; 

i SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 

uch as the seating capacity of Rumrorp Biner: is lim- 


to 250, we urge immediate reservations either for “sc 
plete course or single lectures. 


489 Fifth Avenue 
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THIS BOOK 
ON HOME 
BEAUTIFYING 


Sent Free 
Contains practical sug- 
(gestions on how to 
make your home ar- 
tistic, cheery and in- | 
viting. Explains how 
you can easily and eco- 
nomically keep the 
)\woodwork, floor and 
furniture in perfect 
condition. 


DECORATING ? 


This book gives complete specifications for finish-— 
ing both hard and soft woods in enameled effects 


with Johnson’s PerfecTone Enamel—and in 
stained effects with Johnson’s Wood Dye. We 
will gladly send you this book free and postpaid. 
When writing, please mention the name of your best 
dealer in paints. 
Tell your painter and architect that you want your 
floors and interior trim finished with Johnson’s 
- Artistic Wood Finishes. Then you will be assured 
of satisfactory results—a thrill of pleasure when the 
work is new and yearly satisfaction at its weatlag ; 
qualities. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. S. V.4, Racine, Wis. 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 


, ‘ 


L. BENJAMIN. ~ 


“THE SURVEY FOR APRIL ve Pere 


THE UNDERPAID CLERICAL | 
DRUDGE OF AMERICA | 


A VITAL AND BURNING QUESTION! 


The following extracts are taken from “The Underpaid White Collar Class,” a new 
treatise on social.and economic questions with particular reference to the clerical drudge 
in the United States, written in English by the well-known Latin-American journalist 
and author, J. LARA, connected for nearly a Heres with the largest firm of interna- 
tional merchants in the world: ¥ 


DRIVING MANKIND TO PREMATURE INVALIDISM AND DEATH 
(From Chapter VIII.) 

“The employer who requires his employees to come early in the morning and chilean 
them to work late at night, two, three or four times a week, is simply driving men and 
women to premature invalidism or death. 

“The so-called religious men who further this injustice, whether Catholic, Lutheran or 

_ any other denomination, may expect to go to heaven when they die, but there are doubting 
Thomases who may question the logic of th's situation.” 


PARSIMONIOUS AND HYPOCRITICAL EMPLOYERS 
(From Chapter X.) 

‘*A good many concerns, notably exporters and importers, due either to frequent excess-_ 
ive work or in their endeavor to squeeze all the blood out of the employee, compel them 
to work, once, twice or three times a week until ten, eleven or twelve at night. Many of 
these laborious workers are: ambitious young men who go into things heart and soul and 
with such an enthusiasm, that their work absorbs their every thought and consideration. In 
fact, most of them expect eagerly at the coming of the new year to get an increase and bring 
the glad tidings to their beloved parents or perhaps to the lady they expect to betroth, or if 
married, they have bright visions of their capacity to further increase the family budget. 
After hese ambitious young men are compelled to work late at night so many days during 
the entire year and their mental energy is impaired, ISN’T IT CRIMINAL on the part of 
the parsimonious employers to give these faithful and indefatigable workers only a dollar 
or two increase a week in their salaries, if they actually get the increase? If some people— 
who are prone to criticize employees for changing positions—were in the places of these 
active young men, would they not feel and act likewise and seek other more congenial and 
profitable positions when they had the opportunity? Why not blame principally and all 
the time the pitiless, merciless and hypocritical employers entirely, the very ones who make 
ita erie to pray to the Creator on Sunday and prey on the employees the rest of the 
week? 

PROFITEERING WITH EMPLOYEES 
(From Chapter XIII.) 
“The producer, the middleman or the retailer is daily profiteering with the public, while 
the over-ambitious employer is daily profitezring with his employees, which is just as bad.” 


This book will be of unusual significance at this time when the extremely low salaries 
paid to all classes of clerical employees has given occasion to lengthy articles and editor- 
ials in leading newspapers and periodicals, a subject that has not so far been discussed in 
a special book. 

This new volume is divided into three parts, (there are altogether fifteen chapters 
and four appendices in the book) treating respectively: the Labor movement, the internal 
regulations in business offices and the social and economic phases of the problem. 


Price $1.50 prepaid, in stiff board covers. 
Place your order with your. nearest bookdealer or send it direct to us. 


i THE S. A. PUBLISHING CO. | 
9-15 MURRAY STREET, Top Floor NEW YORK CITY 


NOTE.—Before this social treatise went to press, the author was repeatedly warned by his friends that “employers would get after him.” 
While this book contains an incisive arraignment of pitiless employers, the author in attacking them is using the same legitimate right 
as eee bee and journalists in their criticism of the President and other high officials of the American Government. } 
o the skeptical ones, the author wishes to put this question: Are the heartless and exploitin: 1 mm: 
_ than the President and other high Government officials? zy < onl ae ee eee 
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Readers ofa Foreign Neighborhood 


By Esther Johnston 


LIBRARIAN, SEWARD PARK BRANCH, NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


OOKS like Hunekee s New Cosmopolis, Adam’s Our 
Square, and Olmsted’s Father Bernard’s Parish have 


the existence of innumerable tight little neighborhoods 
stablished complacently, though never altogether securely, a 
ittle apart from the city’s main current. Just as Washington 
square differs from Washington Heights, the Bronx from the 
3attery, the Ghetto from Riverside Drive, Mulberry Bend 
rom Jackson Square, so differ the forty-three branches of the 
New York Public Library that dot the city for a length of 
orty miles, ending on Staten Island. Each one is tinged with 
he influence of some predominant race, religion, color, indus- 
ty, or state of affluence of the neighborood which it serves. 
nm no other American city are there such radical differences 
n communities and in libraries. ; 

There are those seething branches in the rods where the 
Esond generation of East Siders go. They are the busiest 
yranches in the city now, for the trend of population is 
3ronxward, and many aeople take the reading habit with 
hem as they move uptown. The Webster branch, on the up- 
x East Side, with a Public largely Bohemian, is a distinctive 
ace, colored as it is by Czecho-Slovak temperament, and 
always shown its sympathy with the aspirations and ac- 
plishments of a freedom-loving race. It has had delight- 
ul exhibitions of pictures, handicraft and books, and has an 
ntire floor for the Bohemian literature. The 58 street 

ch in the music center of the city has a special circu- 
lating music collection with a 
usical librarian” in charge to 
Ip the borrower. Musicians 
me from all over Manhattan 
the other boroughs to use it. 
The Cathedral ‘branch has, of 
an- ecclesiastical touch. 
1 Square. and Hudson 


Be ici iahabi-, 
» quarter to the Ital-~ 


joined with O. Henry in revealing to the New Yorker’ 


_ Courtesy of the Educational Alliance Art School 


the gay continental cafés of Second avenue, has now a Ras 


sian Jewish public as well and is said to bei in the center of 


the “radical” district. Ottendorfer was, as its name implies, 
German. Rivington Street has Jews and Italians, Chatham 
Square has a polyglot following of Italians, Chinese, Greeks, 


Syrians, and Russian Jews. Hamilton Fish Park and Seward 


Park are frequented almost entirely by Jews of Russian, Pol- 
ish, Galician or Oriental origin. 

ye last named branch is on East Bioadw, the Fifth 
avenue of the East Side, which gives an air of briskness, well- 
being and prosperity not borne out by nearby Hester and Suf- 
folk—most miserable of streets notwithstanding their good 
English names. East Broadway shelters, behind doorways of 
faded dignity and colonial design, the doctors and dentists who 
have reached the pinnacle of success for our neighborhood. It 


has, too, the offices of Jewish and Socialist newspapers, trades 


unions, locals of all kinds, and the noisy cafés which are the | 4 


literary coffee-houses of the quarter. It is a misleading street 
with its air of prosperity, and a block or two either way show 
scenes almost entirely foreign and quite squalid. Hester street, 
Orchard and Grand, with the sidewalks nearly blocked with 


pushcarts, are thronged with foreigners, and there is Henry © 


street which starts out to be Jewish and ends by being Italian, 
with one undecided block which harbors an Italian barber- 
shop, Russian tailor, kosher meat market, Irish undertaker, 


Greek café and Chinese laundry. One passes there from the os 


noise and somberness of the Ghetto into the gay squalor of 
little Italy, from the sorry fowls 


brilliant greens and reds of the 


cart. 
The population of the district 


keen, intelligent Russians, the 
Oriental Jews, whose ignorance, 


reflect all that is worst in Orien- 
tal life. There are synagogues, 
both orthodox and reformed, de- 


and lecture halls. 
old ladies, 


jostling, impertinent youths, — 
The branch is colored by the 


squalor and treatment of women ~ 


nae, 


A ae rn 


bating clubs, settlements, schools 
’Therex are ta 
bearded patriarchs and scheitled — 

street urchins and — 


in which our branch is placed is Pr 
about 300,000, and has the range foe 
of Jews of every country—the 


of a kosher meat market to the 


salad peppers on an Italian push- i 


yes 


. 


* 


rar 


ant, 
Ps 


AFT A 


Oe 


we 


BB reales who came to us. 


‘community. 
have no conflict of races, as frequently exists in a mixed neigh- 
‘borhood. Even the routine of our work must be somewhat 
altered by the religion and race of our readers. ‘There is no 
~ race more tenacious of religious custom than the Jewish, none 


that has religious observances so at variance with the exigen-. 
cies of American life. The greatest tragedies of the Ghetto 


are those caused by the readjustment of the young members 
of the family to American ideas, the retention by the older 
ones of their old religious severity. Jews who retain their 
_ orthodoxy have a struggle, for their religion forbids their 
doing many of the things almost essential to business success. 


_ It seems of the greatest importance that the library should . 


in every way show respect for the opinions, customs and re- 
ligion of these older people whom American life treats cruelly. 


“It is especially important in the work with children that this _ 


_ regard be shown. ‘Therefore, since on Saturday writing is 
- forbidden by Jewish law, there'i is no signing of applications on 


that day i in the children’s room. In the adult department, those | 
It is the same way with the © 


may sign. who wish to do so. 
handling. of money. The older men are allowed to wear their 
hats in the building, according to Jewish custom, although the 
boys who are taught American customs in the schools are re- 
minded ‘to remove their caps. Holidays, especially the fast 
days of the Jewish calendar, find the library crowded until 
sundown when the readers all leave for the first meal of the 
day. . Saturday, too, is an sence busy time, as the. day 
when our readers do not work.. 

_ Religious custom accounts in great part for the kind of 
It is predominantly a man’s branch, 
and ‘women ‘of over thirty-five—or married women—are not 
numerous. One reason is, of course, the large families. The 
greater reason is the superior ealeation of the men. For the 
interest of older women whose contact with the American 


world is slight, the foreign assistant conducts a club in Yid- . 
dish. Current events are discussed, and the women take part 


in debates on citizenship, food regulations, hygiene, Presiden- 


tial candidates, cooperative buying, and more sprightly sub- 


jects. Saturday afternoon, after the midday meal of the 
Sabbath, when the babies can be left at home with the older 


- children, the mothers come out for their club. 


_ While we have some of the fine type of patriarchal Jewish 
men, we regret that we have not many more. It would be 
desirable to have an-alcove in our reference room for the use 
of old gentlemen in skull caps who could study there the 
‘Talmudic lore which they now delve into in the dark base- 
ments of synagogues and old houses. There is a dignity, a self- 
respect and courtesy about these old men in contrast to the 
-self-assertion of many of their sons who have adopted so-called 


i American. ways. -M. E+ Ravage, in his American in the Mak- 


ing, has given. a clear picture of the humiliation of the older 


generation in the United States, the change from a position of — 


scholarly dignity in the old world th managing a pushcart or 
selling chocolates in the confusing life of the new. It is grati- 
fying. to see these men come to the library where, with their 
‘Hebrew books, in a place of dignity and orderliness, they can 
escape for a few hours from the sordidness and noise of their 

_ daily life. 

awe: see many different types. in our library: the intelli- 

ntsia, the eager, restless, insatiable students who live in the 
humblest way, in order to complete their studies at college; 
_ writers of Yiddish books, many of them interested in the de- 
velopment. of a new Wideek literature, even to the establish- 
ment of a college for the purpose. We have girl operators “by 
white goods,” milliners and bookkeepers,’°and members of 
‘unions of all sorts. We have socialists with hom politics take 
the place of religion. — 
How is the book supply to be’ ae Avead to such a neighbor- 


ighborhood Meracrerciicn ¢ so ‘that | we e diverge eof the usual _ 
~ library methods to meet our conditions, just as a library in an li 

industrial town would be modified by the special needs of its 
Our readers are nearly all Jewish, ‘so that we. - 


during the war discovered to their horror that we had foreign’ 
“lish. ‘There seems no doubt that the beasts who come to.the | 


are soon reading English books. Many people are too old and 


language readily. It is for them that we feel so deeply the | 


restriction which hinders panei elasihiere! eee oo funds. 
Our collection must be rich in some classes, and we are 
obliged to thin it out in others, throwing the. emphasis where 
it is most needed. We must have a good supply of books om 
all Jewish subjects—history, religious customs, folk-lore, 


famous leaders, and Zionism. Philosophy must offer a richer 


choice than in most American libraries. Sociology i is important, 


for there is great interest in socialism, trades unions, govern- 


-ment and suffrage. The use of literature, particularly poetry 


and drama, is tremendous, history and biography are more 
used than in the average library, travel less ‘so. : 

Our restriction in purchasing must come in. fiction, al 
yet we have an enormous demand for that, and our shelves-at 
the end of the evening are a sorry sight. However, we can 
put the emphasis where every librarian wants to place it, but. 
is not always permitted to bya clamorous public—upon fic-’ 
tion of value. We have not nearly the insistent demand for ° 
fleeting fiction that exists in uptown branches. We have con-~ 
stantly more requests for George Eliot than for George Barr | 
McCutcheon, for Jean-Christophe in English or in Russian | 
than for Chambers, for Dickens. than for Owen Johnson. | 
Wilde’s Picture of Dorian Grey, of which we have fifteen” 
copies, is seldom in; neither are Turgenieff and Dreiser, Tol. 
stoi or O. Henry. ! 

There is a class that has roused great debate in the past | 
few years—that of books in foreign languages. Many people 


books, thereby discouraging, as they said, the reading of Eng- 
library drawn by the foreign book collection are the ones who | 


have not the ability to learn English. Immigrants are coming | 
who are too shattered by the events of the past to master a | 


heéd of a foreign collection, and for those who wish always to 
recall through books their native land and language. Our 
Russian and Yiddish collections are very large, the latter suf- 
fering in the past few years because of the impossibility of re- 
placing many of the’ worn-out books. “Many of the classics are | 
being translated into Yiddish, as are books on hygiene, Ameri- | 
can history and government, and biography. It is surely well 
to have immigrants informed of America through Yiddish or | 
Russian books, even before they are ‘able to read English, _ 
Recently an old man took out a history of the Jews in. Yid- 
dish and an easy English book of the kind that we have for 
beginners. When he was asked if he was studying English, 
he replied, proudly, “No, it’s for the old woman. She goes 
to night school now and reaches the second reader,” ~The 
young are teaching the old, the parents are puzzling over the 
simple books the children fake. home. It is to such an eager- 
ness for learning that the public libraries in foreign neighbor- 
hoods are supplying books and sympathetic help as an indica- 
tion of America’s belief in the immigrant, A letter. recently 
received from.an old reader shows the immigrant’s. response : 
When I came to this country, English was entirely foreign | to 
me. Life was very, very hard during the first few months of 
my residence in New York, and I cabled my father to send me 
transportation ‘back to Rissias A couple of weeks later’a sufi- 
cient amount was received. In. the meantime I became a very 
frequent visitor of your library. Not being able to read ‘Eng- 
lish, I borrowed books in Russian, Yiddish and other languages. 
I would sit in the library for ‘hours, not always reading, but 
watching the steady stream of boys and girls coming and going 
with books under their arms. They were at one time or another 
in a similar position, I would think to myself. They seem to — 
have overcome the inevitable obstacles, they have mastered the 
English language .. . . Why should I surrender before having 
made a real effort?_ “These thoughts would come to my mind ~ 
every time I woul! enter ithe Fibearss, And i; might confess that: 


ey 
my father had sent me fos trantporedtion Back and maken ; 
country my permanent home. I am, not sorry for my decision. 


ANNIE WAX __ 


THE EAST SIDE 
IN SCULPTURE | 
TENIA ST. Es es pn 


* 


CHARRING BY THE DAY 


/ T° HESE. FOUR BRONZES, OUT OF A 

COLLECTION OF TWENTY-SEVEN 
RECENTLY EXHIBITED BY MISS EB- 
ERLE AT THE MACBETH GALLERY, 
NEW YORK, EMBODY A FEW/OF THE 
IMPRESSIONS THEIR SCULPTOR GATH- 
ERED DURING A STAY OF A YEAR AND 
A HALF IN THE LOWER EAST SIDE, 
HER STUDIO WAS ON MADISON STREET 
—A STREET OF RUSSIAN JEWS. ITAL- 
IANS WERE TO THE SOUTH; POLES 
EAST; GREEKS WEST; AND HERE AND 
THERE WERE THE LINGERING REM-_ 
NANTS OF THE EARLIER IRISH 
SETTLERS. 


“THE LIFE OF ALL THESE RACES,” 
WRITES MISS EBERLE, “OVERFLOWS 
‘INTO THE STREET. THE CHILDREN 
PLAY AND QUARREL THERE, THE 
MOTHERS BUY, NURSE THEIR BABIES, 
AND GOSSIP, THE OLD MEN CREEP 
_OUT ONTO THE FRONT STEP TO SIT 
IN THE SUN. THOSE WHO STAY AT 
HOME IN MADISON STREET WEAR 
THEIR CLOTHES UNTIL TIME AND 
USE HAVE SHAPED THEM TO THE 
VIGOROUS FULL BODIES BENEATH. 
THEY ACT WHAT THEY FEEL. LIFE 
IS ALWAYS VISIBLY INTERESTING. 


“NONE OF THESE PEOPLE CON- 

SCIOUSLY POSED FOR ME, BUT THEY 

LIVED BEFORE ME DAY BY DAY, AND 
I TOOK WHAT I FOUND.” fev AVENUE A 


_ESS than four months have passed since the last coal 
strike; yet we already seem upon the | verge of new 
and far vaster difficulties in the mining industry. 
“The problem has been precipitated by the an- 
nounced decision of the government to bring its control of 
coal to an end on March 31, instead of waiting until the statu- 
tory period of August 31. It is not easy for an outsider to 
‘determine the exact reasons which lie behind this decision. In 
part, undoubtedly, it is a desire to effect some economy in the 
cost of national administration and thereby to provide some 
answer to the critics (a growing number) who accuse the 
government of wastefulness. But, undoubtedly, there are 
obscurer, though more profound causes. ‘The mine owners 
have got tired of regulation; they are the men who control 
government policy; and not a few of them believe that a re- 
_ turn to pre-war conditions is possible if they are given a free 
hand. Here, as elsewhere, this government is peculiarly 
tesponsive to the demands of capital. It is, moreover, clear 
that there are lean days ahead for the coal industry; and the 
‘government may well be desirous of escaping the burden of 
sh olicy-making it would then be called upon to undertake. 

' How serious a result de-control would have it is not easy 
to ‘over-emphasize. In wages, it would bring to a close the 
Sankey increases of 1919; the increases under the national 
agreement effected in November, 1920. In organization, it 
would mean.an end of the new system by which wages 


basis; it. would bring to an end also the pooling of profits 
whereby the poorer mines have been able to keep going by 
sharing i in the profits of the richer mines like those in South 
Wales. And all this, it must be remembered, at a peculiarly 
difficult time. The bottom has fallen out of the coal trade, 
more particularly upon its export side; the cast of production: 
has so largely increased that other industries, like the steel 
trade, in which the price of fuel is a vital factor, are almost 
at a standstill. With the decline i in demand consequent upon 
an increase in price which, in South Wales, is as much as ten 
shillings per ton, there is vast unemployment among mines; in 
_ South Wales it is estimated that eighty thousand men are un- 
_ employed. The owners have calculated that the present un- 
employment and the depletion of union funds which the No- 
vember strike effected, make this a peculiarly fortunate time 
for the revision of all agreements. ‘Their negotiations with 
the men for a new, wage basis have not been successful, so 
far; the men’s insistence on a national basis for wages proving 
a Go aiplete stumbling-block. Accordingly, they have decided, 
when de-control becomes an accomplished fact, to terminate 
all existing wage agreements and to work upon a day-to-day 
contract. That, obviously, is the prelude to a national lock- 
out; and if that becomes operative, it may well be the prelude 
to irreparable disaster. 

We The miners are passionately opposed to de-control. They 
point out, with justice, that they have not been consulted in 
this. erica.” They urge that it is a deliberate attempt to de- 
prive them of their war gains; and they are undoubtedly pre- 
pared to fight it to the last. For it involves the abrogation of 
two. things which they regard as fundamental: National 
wage. agreements and the treating of the whole British coal 
ield as a unit in relation to ultimate questions of policy. 
y demand national agreements on wages because they do 
cette t the miner mera in a rich district to oe at the 


whole. Nor is their attitude 1 upon ea of control 
Hilieible. If each mine .goes back to the old system, it 


Unrest Amon sh Miners 
By Harold J. Laski a " | os i ae 


have been regulated upon a national instead of a district: 


tea) 


g British 


is clear that a number of mines now workable, through the — 
pooling of profits, would cease to be worked; that would lead 
to unemployment which, in its turn, would greatly decrease 
the funds of the federation. ‘They have been rendered the © 
more suspicious on this head by the recent policy of the own- 
ers upon discharges. It will be. remembered that the agree- — 
ment arrived at in the strike of 1920 settled a datum line, — 
production above which led to a proportionate increase of 
wages; while the export trade was good (December and Jan- — 
uary), that datum line was overpassed and the men got even — 
larger wage increases than they had fought for during the — 
strike. Since then, the large number of dismissals has made 
the achievement of the datum line impossible; and the miners — 
find themselves in the same, if not a worse position, than that 
in which they were before the strike. q 
The difficulty of the owners must not be minimized. At 
the present cost of production, they cannot find a market for 
coal. The export trade is at vanishing point; Austria cannot 
buy coal, Russia is not allowed\to buy, and France is either © 
getting free coal from Germany or purchasing it at a lower 
price from America. The domestic trade has naturally dimin- 
ished with the general slump in trade; and there is, at any 
rate for the next three months, no prospect of revival. “The 
wages are the largest item in the cost of production; and the — 
owners not unnaturally contend that until the rate comes 
down they are unlikely to find a market for their product. 
They see wages always in terms of price, where the miners 
see wages not less insistently in terms of prices. Between 
these views there is an irreconcilable disharmony. Moreover, 
in the absence of government control; the owner is, e equally. 
naturally, anxious to return to the old system of district regu- 
lation for the simple reason that the miners are far less. power- 
ful in districts than they are as a single union. Here, as else- 
where, to divide is to govern. And they have a telling argu- 
ment for their general view of wage. reduction in. the fact 
that Mr. Hodges’ only proposal for meeting the present slump 
has been the suggestion of a government subsidy to the coal 
trade. That. is, in any case,- financially impossible at our > 
present state of expenditure; and, beyond that, there is no. 
case for subsidizing coal. any more than any other industry, 
The Lancashire cotton trade, which is in a far worse position, — 
would bitterly and with some reason resent that assistance. 
The fact of the matter is that the coal trade has reached the - 
parting of the ways. ~The owners are determined to return 
to the halcyon days of 1914, and the men are similarly de- 
termined to go forward to some scheme of nationalization. If. 
the men are ultimately successful—there is no prospect of their 
success while the present government remains in oficen wa 
may be able to introduce some measure of stabilization into 
the coal industry; if the owners are successful, the history of 
English coal mining will be a series of strikes until the dis-_ 
location of a vital service compels the surrender of the owners. | 
For we have frankly to face the fact that the miners will no — 
longer work under a system of production for private profit. . 
Any one who desires to know the causes of their attitude has — 


_ only to read the evidence tendered to the Sankey Commission. — 


They may be unwise or selfish or blind or what you will, but 
this psychological ‘atmosphere is the root fact of the whole 
problem. No English statesman has confronted it seriously. 
Mr. Lloyd George never. thinks in terms of principles ; he 
waits until a crisis develops and then makes emotional ap- 
peals in the name of national welfare. Mr. Asquith has at-— 
tacked nationalization on the ground that it means bureau- 
cracy; whereas if he had read Mr. Justice Sankey’s report. he : 
would have seen that. its main importance lies i in ‘its avoidance — 
of ‘bureaucracy. No one who goes Ane the miners of f South 


‘continue to work withou heart for their toil until their aspi- 
ation toward self-govert 


orate will be the man who, by recognizing this feeling, trans- 
ates it into institutional terms. 

_ Meanwhile it must be admitted that the owners are in a 
“strong strategic position. ‘Ihe existing stocks of coal are 
“normal for the time of year; and, granted the present depres- 
sion, that means they have stocks on hand to satisfy all foresee- 
able requirements. They could afford a lockout; partly be- 
cause the strain on the miners’ funds would make ie struggle 

‘of dubious value to the latter, partly because the depression 

is such that a lockout would not mean serious loss to them- 

‘selves. If they can maneuver the miners into a strike, that 

will, of course, only strengthen their position. 


E They, are assured of the support of the business community. 


“The only idea in the business man’s mind at present is the vital 
“need to reduce wages; he says, to be sure, that it will decrease 
the cost of living, but he wants the reduction first. The own- 


‘ers are assured, sue of oe suppert of the government; for, 


Mayor Peters of Boston 


By Herbert C. Parsons 


SECRETARY, MASSACHUSETTS COMMISSION ON PROBATION 


4 the heat: of surprise ‘was essential to the effect of 
| Boston’s mayor’s venture into the real life of the way- 

farer who finds a last-resort housing over night in the 
city’s lodge, it was amply supplied. That sort of per- 
formance, the ‘ ‘incog” sharing of the lot of the down-and- 
‘out, is completely inconsistent with the ordinary conduct of 
Andrew, occasionally varied to “Andy,” Peters. Astonish- 
ment that he had resorted to it increased in ratio to intimacy 
of acquaintance and reached its apex among those of the closest 
circle. of personal associates, the top quality of Boston society. 


For Mayor Peters is not spectacular. His half-tone por- 
‘rait gathers dust in the newspaper graye-yard. ‘The camera 
range-finder rarely captures him. He achieves the rotogra- 
vure section only in such mild setting as a snowy hillside where 
shares the toboggan with his rather numerous offspring. 
ne cartoonist avoids him, either because he is a difficult, not 
riking, subject or because he is strictly normal in Conduct 
and almost painfully uniform in pose. He even lacks that 

icturesqueness of reserve that has made a recent governor the 
light of the special writer and helped to ‘make him vice-pres- 
He is disconcertingly natural, without, however, any 
plication of commonplace. _ 


He is in politics, has for years been in politics, so that he is 
own only for his political service, without being a politician 
the professional sense. Nor is his a case of the professional 
_ business man transplanted for a season and for specific 
service to public aS. There were years in Congress and 
A hie ‘achievements. ‘It was a service of unflagging faith- 


with no reckless departure from the program of the 
cratic Party. — 


eters is a enence mayor. «: tis election came about 


od. government. association. 
oF Ayee Sortie not only i in name but i in fact, 


Wa lar irham, (ean doubt that: ee will’ 


t is realized. It i is not unlikely © 
hat the first statesman to capture the i imagination of the elect- 


ess to his district and sound judgment on national prob-. 


himself. 
“Good. government — 
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having forfeited the Po Meeace of labor, it is lets hie the 


government will risk the loss of confidence from capital. Tt 
is unnecessary, I suppose, to add, that, with the conspicuous — 
and honorable exception of the Manchester Guardian, the — 
press is solidly on the owners’ side. . 
One other possibility ought to be mentioned, It is possible 
that pressure will compel the government to continue control — 
until the expiration of the statutory period. In that event — 
the impending struggle will be postponed until the autumn. 
But it will be postponed only, unless some totally unexpected — 
trade revival makes the owners temporarily willing to con- © 
clude a national wage agreement. If the present depression 
continues, a serious strugg ele is certain; and it can only be re- a 
iterated that the main issues that strugele will involve are the _ 
issues which the Sankey Commission was summoned to de- | 
termine: The real source of the difficulties the coal industry | 
will haye to face in the next year is, the war apart, the dis- — 
honest evasion by the government of its pledge to stand by the — 
findings that Mr. Justice Sankey reported. We shall pay 
long and heavily for that evasion. oO 
Penden, March 1. 


promises to do what in reason and under admitted limitations 


could be done to run the business of the city in business fashion. 
Nobody discusses whether or not the promises have been kept, — 
for the reasons that it was an accepted fact that they would be 
kept and that there is nowhere a thought of the mayor stand- — 
ing for reelection. There is no Peters machine. i 
Mayor Peters has steadily asked the counsel of social oe } 
ers, but has never passed them the key to the City Hall. He 
has as often mystified them by failure to follow their advice 
as gratified them by the vigor of his adoption of their propos- 
als... he signal achievement of his administration has been — 
a social service of the most outright sort—the reorganization 
of the city’s institutions. Separate administrative boards for — 
the almshouse, the care of children, and the penal institutions 
department have been eliminated, against all the difficulties of 
dealing with vested official rights, and the complete control 
placed in a single commissioner, unrestrained by even advisory — 
boards and clothed with power to name his assistants, subject — 
alone in this particular to the mayor’s approval. His selection — 
of the man for institutions commissioner was independent and 
meritorious. ‘Then came one of the drops from the high level, 
which had vexed his earnest supporters in a strong advance 
step, by absurdly curbing him in choice of his chief subordi- 
nates. With the same resoluteness he has abolished the in- 
dustrial school for juvenile offenders, a superfluous but sup- — 
posedly well entrenched variant of the county training school — 
which is a lingering affliction in the Massachusetts outfit. Any 
bright morning in the present last year of his term, the public 
may read that he has quietly but completely put out of busi-. 
ness the county house of correction and passed its decimated - 
population to the custody of the state, in fine example to the © 
other counties whose officials are just now in violent array of — 
opposition to the state’s assumption of complete penal control. — 
These reforms, substantial and well worked out, obviously — 
offering glorious opportunities for acclaim and boast, the — 
mayor has brought about or is on the way to accomplish with — 
consummate calm. They almost elude press notice, and the — + 
least aggrieved official over the lack of commotion is the mayor _ 
Nearer to the ordinary degree of publicity has been — 
his policy of retrenchment in expenditure. Perhaps out of 
its stronger appeal to pride, possibly out of cool calculation — 
that public opinion must be drummed and fifed into array in 
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been in salary denials and salary grants, but the familiar sus- 
picion of favoritism has been short-rationed. He will leave a 
_ record of prudence just a little short of consummate economy. 
The nation knows of the Boston police strike. It vaulted 
Mr. Coolidge into eminence. Club lounges still support dis- 
cussion as to whether credit for right and resolute action was 
_ quite justly apportioned. Mr. Peters gained no popular pro- 
jection. But, as truly, he suffered no discredit. Boston is 
policed by the commonwealth and the city government is not 
_a partner even to the extent of a murmuring advisor. The 
_ situation which the city, as a community, confronted was one 
which, as a government, it was powerless to control. The 
‘mayor undertook to avail himself of a power to command the 
police in an extreme situation but was on doubtful ground. 


Cardinal 


is s Sore “his Pascal acts of prudence and ese aint i 
been fully displayed. Uncountable inconsistencies there have 


Mr "Peters made his own move intel defied | and consist 


ently with the apportionment of power which the peculiar po- 
lice arrangement provides. With the same exactness, as to 
time and propriety, he withdrew from the field when the state, — 
with no excessive promptness, came into the breach. He missed 


fame by no fault of his conduct and by a fate that has the 


outer aspect, in deliberate review, of a game of chance. 

Mayor Peters went to the Wayfarer’s Lodge to share its 
rest and its fare and to take his turn at the woodpile in a 
search for that prize which is farthest removed from high offi- 
cial grasp, first-hand information. He accepted, it is only to be 
believed, rather than sought, the unavoidable publicity that ~ 
the descent from high official station to the lot and the cot of | 
the humble imposes. . Boston has no apprehension that the 
episode is the starting point of a habit. ; ; 


Gibbons — 


By Samuel McCune Lindsay 


HE career of James Cardinal Gibbons is beyorid 
doubt one of the half dozen outstanding» human 
products of the first century and a half of our na- 

- tional life. It cannot be accounted for or explained 
any more easily than that of Lincoln, with whose career 
though a whole generation longer, it has much in common, 
in the quality and character of its public service and the heri- 
tage of Americanism it bequeathes to the future. 

Of Cardinal Gibbons’ service to his church and as a liberal 
force in that church during a critical period in its growth 
and adjustment to American life others can speak who are 

_ more competent than I to judge. No one, however, interest- 
ed in the religious and moral forces of our times, be he ever 
so far removed from adherence to the doctrines of the Roman 
Catholic Church, can fail to appreciate how great and far- 
reaching was Cardinal Gibbons’ emphasis on the fundamental 
concepts of the religious life which unite men in a common 
loyalty to God and in a brotherhood of man rather than on 
the unessentials of creeds and dogmas concerning which dis- 
_sensions must needs divide equally honest and sincere men. 


It was impossible to look into the Cardinal’s clear, pene- 


trating eyes, always kindly: and rarely without a merry 
twinkle that bespoke a ready sense of humor, or to feel the 
sympathetic touch of his hand, or hear the soft musical tones 
of his voice always attuned: perfectly to the occasion whether 
in the simply furnished room of his study at his residence in 
Baltimore talking with a friend or two, or in a brilliant 
drawing room surrounded by social leaders, or in the halls of 
Congress where he was a frequent visitor, or from the plat- 
form or the pulpit before audiences larae or small, without 
_ feeling instantly the magnetism of a great peroneal His 
“transparent simplicity of thought combined with singular 
_ lucidity in expression, his-radiant faith in God and the suprem- 
acy of right, and the breadth of his wonderful humanitarian- 
ism seemed to transmute moral and social values into realities 
before one as he discussed any cause to which he gave his 
. attention and devoted his energies. 
America will never forget and can scarcely yet fully ap- 
raise the value of Cardinal Gibbons’ clear understanding of 
hi labor problem, his defence of organized labor, his ag- 
ive repulsion of the attack within his church, thirty-five 
years ago, on the Knights of Labor, and his nudaabeed influ- 
ence upon the social doctrines of the famous encyclical on labor 
of Pope Leo XIII, issued just shortly after his own installa 
ou n as a cardinal in 1887. 
‘o quote a review of Cardinal Gibbons’ life by the Ree 


i as 


al Gibbons’ report on the Knights of Labor then in danger of 


Be John C. Reville, S. J., in the current issue of America, Cardi- 


facing ecclesiastical censure and condemnation at Rome was. 


. . the ablest document he ever wrote perhaps. Good men 
called the American Cardinal a socialist. But Manning in 
England looked upon the document as one worthy of a true 
friend of the poor. The cause of the laborer and the 
workingman never had such splendid champions as Leo XIII 
and the prelate whom he had but a short while before lifted 
to the honors of the purple. In the person of James Cardinal — 
Gibbons labor had an eloquent and. able ambassador in the © 
Holy City. 


I must not fail to mention particularly his great interest 
and sympathy for the cause of the working children because - 
he was one of the first national figures to lend a helping hand, 
pen, and voice from the day he joined the little group that 
organized the National Child Labor Committee in 1904. | 
The courage of his convictions was often tested and never 
found wanting as he was appealed to in support of the prin- 
ciples of the National Child Labor Committee at times when 
powerful influences in his church as well as economic and po- 
litical considerations did not always make their advocacy pop- 
ular. It never seemed to occur to Cardinal Gibbons to put any 
other consideration above right, or church above country, or 
sectionalism above nationalism, or nationalism above human-— 
ity. In the understanding of labor and capital, in the pro-~ 
motion of good-will, and their mutual understanding, he was: ’ 
almost without a peer—a sincere friend and promoter of in- 
dustrial peace, whose manifold labors as an industrial arbi- 
trator for more than a generation are not as widely known 
as they deserve to be. In the field of international arbitra-_ 
tion and in the cause of peace among nations he was no less 
sagacious and untiring in his efforts to serve humanity. 

It is, however, as an American who understood the spirit 
of ‘Americas and the genius of our institutions that Cardinal 
Gibbons served best his day and generation, his church and 
his country. He lived under twenty-two presidents of the 
United States, many of whom he knew intimately and ad- 
vised with freely, and under five popes, four of whom he 
knew intimately and whom he helped to an understanding 
and interpretation of the liberalism and freedom of America — 
to which he was loyal to the end. 4 

Born in the city of Baltimore, receiving part of his edu- 
cation for the priesthood there, returning there as its arch- — 
bishop and occupant of the oldest see in the United States in 
1873 at the early age of thirty-nine, which brought within his — 
diocese the capital of the nation, he has been Baltimore’s first — 
citizen, her choicest gift to the nation. The nation mourns his” 24 
loss, but will revere his none and needs more than ever to ‘" 


"Some Community Problems 


"Americans All 


“BEHOLD ME AS AMERICA” 
However myopically contemporary. ctiticism may ‘reckon with 


‘this country, as master story-teller and artist in characterization, 
las temperate philosopher—he is sure of some life in later genera- 
jtions for his criticism of his own time and land. — 

| Masters’ is the curative scalpel of Dreiser, Anderson and, lately, 
‘Sinclair Lewis. He is one of the “undeluded men” who, as Waldo 
Frank asserts i in his commentary. on American culture, “went over 
‘the fabric of Puritan America and found it rotting, and found it 
‘full of lies.’ The burden of the Spoon River Anthology which in 
914-15 first drew, attention to his poetry, is “the burial of life and, 
love beneath the crass deposits. of the American world.” It is also 
he burden of the four volumes of poetry that Masters has produced 
ince that date, though because poems on other themes appear in 
hese books the message is not so obvious. It is once more the 
oncern of his second large literary effort, Domesday Book. 

But Masters is not sunk in unillumined despair, as the phrase 
ight suggest. He scrapes at the crass deposits because underneath 
es “the soul of America, the pure dream of our founders.” He 
8 never an idealist at loose ends. He knows what he wants of 
iis country, and he has dedicated his art to fighting for it. 
Curious, ‘with this past tecord for saying something and that 
Iways the same thing, is the manner in which Domesday Book has 
been received. Everything about it seems to have been considered 
except the author’s intention. It has been compared, inevitably, to 


levice has been employed to break it up into readable portions. 
t has been called reminiscent | of. that strange book, based upon 
| Bergsonian conception of life, Mort de Quelqu’un, with which it 
gain has nothing in common but device of treatment. 
iticized for containing few passages of real poetry; for saying 
ittle that is startlingly new; for being concerned wholly with 
ndisciplined and ‘willful people. These are literary criticisms. 
Domesday Book should not be criticized as a pure work of art. 
‘It succinctly states its purpose. It is more concerned with message 
im poetry, with what it says than how it says it; its philosophy 
not meant to be original; its characters are willful because they 
-symbolical ‘rather than representative. Domesday Book is not 
literature primarily. Primarily it is social diagnosis. 

‘I have made a book,” says Masters in his first lines, “called 
mesday Book, a census spiritual taken“ of our America, or in 
tt taken, not Genolly, taken it may be... . This book . 
ise book too (he has in mind the Domesday Book of William 
ue Conqueror) of riches, poverty and weakness, strength of this 
ur country.” : 

The artist has. the. Dae cateee of the social philosopher. 
owning wrote, “may tell a truth obliquely, do the thing shall 
reed the thought... so write a book shall mean beyond the facts, 
uffice the eye and save the soul beside.” ‘This advantage Masters 
s taken. He has offered his criticism of America in the form of 
hat most dearly loved of all forms of story-making, the mystery 
lot. There is enough story to suffice the eye and captivate the at- 
en on of those who have no interest in saving their souls while 


inois. | "The coroner’s inquest HG out her story. The testimony 
er na and of the friends of eurerent periods in her short 


aaa as the many giher Savant in the book ke appear on 
e scene for ay their few pages are, for the most part, plausible 


s ma ot Macmillan 5, 396 pp. Price, $4.50; by mail of 
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plexities she is many things to many people. 


idgar Lee Masters—as one of the four foremost living poets of . 
loves her only to the pogrhent of his disillusionment she is this HS) 


‘The Ring and the Book because, likewise a lengthy poem, a similar 


It has been, 


. is a: 


ACRE f; 


III. The Rolling Dollar 
IV. Helps to Social Workers 


So much for the eye. What lies beyond the facts? 
taken’ Elenor Murray as his symbol of America, 
To the idealist whe 


America: 


A restlessness, a hunger, and a zeal; 
A hope for goodness, and a tenderness; 


A love, a sorrow, and a venturing will; Cay 


A dreamer fooled but dreaming still, a vision 

That followed lures that fled her, generous, loving, 

But also avid and insatiable; 
An egoism chained and starved too long oe) ts 
That breaks away and runs; a cruelty, iy 
A willfulness, a dealer in false weights, 

And measures of herself, her duty, others, 

A lust, a slick hypocrisy and a. faith 

Faithless and hollow. 


But Masters, the patriot, as the patience of understanding, He 


lets Elenor Murray say in full self- “recognition: 


Behold me as America, taught but half, 
Wayward and thoughtless, fighting for a chance ; 
Denied its ordered youth, thrown into life 

But half prepared, so seeking to emerge 

Out of a tangled blood, and out of the earth 
A creature of the earth that strives to win 

A soul, a voice. 


This symbolical representation of America in the character and 


‘Masters has 
With her. com-  — 


life of Elenor Murray is not the sole tool the story affords for — 


Masters’ criticism. In realistic fashion the mystery of the girl’s 


death and the gradual revelation of her life bring comments from fe 
those who did not know her but who, looking on dispassionately,  _ 


have a personal interpretation to offer. Some of the best passages 


in the book are these letters, editorials and discussions of characters 
outside the story. The coroner’s jury, too, offers a fine opportunity. — 


One suspects that they are actual friends of the author. The coroner 


is certainly Masters himself. What sort of America does Masters ‘ 


want? 


I have a vision... ih 
Of a new republic, brighter than the sun, 
A new race, loftier faith, this land of ours 

Made over as to people, boys and girls, 

Conserved like forests, water power or mines; 

Watched, tested, put to best use, keen economies 
Practiced in spirits, waste of human life, 


Hope, aspiration, talent, virtues, powers, siti Sem 


Avoided by a, science, science of life, 

Of spirit, what you will. Enough of war, 
_ And billions for the flag—all well enough! 

Some billions now to make democracy 

Democracy in truth with us, and life 

Not helter-skelter, hitting as it may, 

And missing much. 


And what is the national spirit to bring it about? 


. . « the soul maternal, out of which 

All goodness, beauty, and benevolence, 

All aspiration, sacrifice, all death 

For truth and liberty blesses life of us. 
This soul maternal, passion to create 

New life and guide it into happiness, 

Is Mother Mary of all tenderness, 

All charity, all vision, rises up 

From its obscurity and primal force 

Of romance, passion and the chiid to realins, 
‘Democracies, republics; never flags 

To make them brighter, freer, so to spread 
Its ecstasy to all, and take in turn 
Redoubled ecstasy. FLORENCE FLEISHER. 
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_ ‘THE HOUSING FAMINE—HOW TO END IT 
A Triangular Debate between John J. Murphy, Edith Elmer 
- Wood and Frederick L. Ackerman. E. P, Dutton & Co. 246 pp. 

Price, $2.50; by mail of the SuRVEY, $2.60. 

This latest contribution to the housing question is to be recom- 
mended both for its form and substance. After a brief statement of 
the general thesis of the debate and of the competence of the three 
authors, eight topics are discussed, each debater speaking three 
‘times to each topic, and each topic logically leading on to the next. 
‘Mr. Murphy, former tenement house commissioner of New York city, 
is the conservative in this group, though, apart from his somewhat 
excessive individualism, he is far from being reactionary and, in- 
deed, states many of the problems with fearless denunciation . of 
existing methods of home supply. Mr. Ackerman is the radical but, 
in spite of an often somewhat theoretical interest in what he con- 
siders permanently sound solutions, always realistic in his argu- 
ments and projects. Mrs. Wood occupies a middle ground and 
seems influenced, in the main, by the results of practical experience. 
‘Thus Mr. Murphy, in his conclusion, agrees with his opponents in 
stating that the “fundamental cause of housing famine rests upon 
_an industrial condition which does not enable a great mass of work- 
‘ers to earn enough to provide their families with sanitary, safe and 
‘agreeable homes” but insists that, temporary alleviations apart, we 
- must, in the future as in the past, look to self-reliance of the indi- 
- vidual as the only possible solution. Mr. Ackerman believes a solu- 
' tion impossible until society has dealt successfully with the accumula- 
‘tion of wealth in the hands of comparatively few individuals and 
placed all industry on a basis of service instead of profits. Mrs. 
Wood believes that the housing of the lower paid wage-earners must 
and will eventually be removed from the domain of business enter- 
prise and taken over by the state as a public utility. It is impossible 
to summarize, in brief space, the pros and cons of this good-tem- 
_ipered, yet pointed and illuminating debate. It covers practically all 
the more important recent proposals to relieve the housing shortage, 
“gives some of the main facts of American and foreign experience 
- and goes far to explain the historic causation of the trouble in which 
we now find ourselves; is, in short, a wholesome and instructive per- 
formance from which all three participants emerge with consider- 
__ able credit though none’ of them carries off the championship. 

POA hs B. L. 


WATER RESOURCES—PRESENT AND FUTURE USES 
_ By Frederick Haynes Newell. Yale University Press. 310 pp. 
_ Illustrated. Price, $6.00; by mail of the Survey, $6.30. 


eee LOPMENT OF INSTITUTIONS UNDER IRRIGA- 
_ By George Thomas. Macmillan Co. Rural Science Series. 
pp. Price, $2.75; by mail of the Survey, $2.90, 


Professor Newell, former director of the Reclamation Service, is 
_ perhaps the greatest living. authority on the economic use and con- 
_ servation of water resources. In the lectures that constitute the sub- 
_ stance of the present volume, he gives a rounded picture of the 
problems involved... Those who have heard him lecture know that 
L Peafeenee Newell at times handles his topic with fine literary crafts- 
_manship and is entertaining even in the discussion of purely tech- 
nical phases of his own pioneer work in this field. The present book 
begins with the most elementary phases of the subject. After having 
considered its behavior under, on the surface of, and above ground 
. —its devastating or beneficial behavior, as the case may be—we 
are. introduced to water as a social problem and a great taskmaster 
for our engineers, economists and statesmen. What has already 
been done in the United States to bridle this element so that it may 
serve human needs, in itself makes a wonderful story. But more 
work lies ahead, work requiring the utmost watchfulness lest re- 
‘ources that Bhould be a blessing for all times are exhausted or 
deviated to the immediate benefit of a small section of the com- 
_ munity; work in which, for the immediate future, the purely legis- 
lative and protective activity of Congress will have to play the 
principal part. Of this the author says: 
_ There is no evading the great question of water conservation. 
Each year it is presented more strongly to our attention.. The 
hundred million and more people who live in the ae States 
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gu 
. ply and for protection from floods. At’ ‘the: pope ‘rate ‘of i 
crease, other millions will soon be more urgently demanding — 


prejudiced bankers often admit that something is fundamentally| 


Oatready have (peed Soe a lateaee 


- larger opportunities for life and comfort. New compliant | 
are arising, and the sooner the problems are ace the easier | 
wil be the solution. : Fea Ney 
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Professor Thomas, of the University of Utah, deals with one spe-| 
cific factor in the problem, and follows this more especially through 
the development it has undergone in his own state. He claims for, 
the Mormon pioneers that they were the first to introduce irrigation 
on a large scale in America. Others have told of the growth of 
correct technical ideas as succeeding generations learned better to) 
understand the nature of their task. But Professor Thomas, for the’ 
first time, tells the story of the economic organization that grew: 
from early efforts into one of the most developed examples in the 
United States of cooperative community enterprise. It is to students 
of that subject, as well as to those directly concerned in irrigation. 
questions, that this book offers a history of considerable interest, 
showing the connection between water control and the land system, | 
the gradual-upbuilding of new forms of association for common ends, | 
the history of legal decisions and of legislation; finally the assump- 
tion of protective rights by the federal government ahd the crystal- 
lization of a national program on the reclamation of arid lands. 
Within its limits, this volume is an admirable contribution to our 


knowledge on a subject of ever increasing importance, | 
BL. = 


RURAL PROBLEMS IN THE UNITED STATES 

By James E. Boyle. A. C. McClurg & Co. National Social — 

Science Series. _142 pp. Price, $1.00; by mail of the SURYED, 

$1.05. 

The addition of a volume on rural social problems to this ex- 
cellent series will be widely welcomed, the more so since Pro- 
fessor Boyle, of Cornell University, has performed the task ad-| 
mirably within: the limits set. This is especially true of the chapters! 
dealing with the rural institutions in which, drawing on many) 
interesting personal experiences, he sets forth programs and criti-' 
cisms that are both sound and stimulating. Not so happy is’ his 
exposition of the more fundamental economic problems which to 
many will seem not only over-condensed but ultra-conservative. 
We cannot agrée, for instance, that a seasonal exchange of labor 
between farm and city is “the final solution” of the agricultural! 
labor problem. “Nor do we ‘think that the author is quite fair in 
ascribing the “farmers’ movements” of recent years to self-seeking) 
outsiders whose one aim is that of creating suspicion, misunder- 
standing and ill-will between the farmer and his banker. Un-| 


wrong in the present relationship between the farmers and a bank-| 
ing system too largely controlled by non-farming interests. ‘The 
wholesale exoneration of the middleman from the charge of pro- 
fiteering also is too light and off-hand to carry conviction. Here! 
again, the popular charge may often be wrong if based on moral 
principles; but can there be any doubt that the system of distribu- 
tion largely fails in the very functions which, as the author pro- 
claims, justify its existence? Reins tigh 
a 

CATASTROPHE AND SOCIAL CHANGE Pin 

By Samuel Henry Prince. Longmans, Green & Co, 151 pp. . 

Paper: Price, $1.50; by mail of the Survey, $1.55. Cloth: Price, f 

$2.25; by mail of the Survey, $2.40. 

Do disasters help the places they. visit and lay waste? Are San 
Francisco, Galveston, Dayton and Halifax better cities now than 
they would have been had catastrophe passed them by? Are there 
clements—psychologic, economic, social—in fires, floods, tornadoes, 
pestilences and earthquakés which quicken the pace of social pro- 
gress? If'so, can we state the nature and manner of operation of 
these elements in terms of principles? And would a knowledge of 
these principles, if any there be, practically help a social worker in 
his efforts to make the last state as a disaster-stricken one 
better than the first? > 

If you are interested in such questions as these, you will ‘be in- 
terested in Dr. Prince’s book. It is neither a disaster relief manual 
nor a history of disasters. It is a study of Halifax before and after 
the explosion, made by a sociologist who had a hand in the relief 
work and who was on the scene long after the need for ‘th im- 
migrant emergency relief workers had ceased. Af 


‘ocial workers will forgive 2 
sertion for the sake of the challenge of | 


pe i 


at follows.) “But ‘when there comes the shattering of the matrix 
| of custom by catastrophe, then mores are broken up and scattered 
ht and left. Fluidity is accomplished by a stroke. oa bere comes 
a sudden chance for permanent ‘social change.” : 
||mecessarily lean progress. 
| social | orker knows. It did for Halifax, and that—the main 
part of the book’s" theme—will be of particular interest to Haligon- 
ns and to the men and ‘women from the States who lent a hand at 
ifax during the dark winter of ’17-’18. Halifax exceeded all 
evious disasters in its toll of life. Nevertheless the city’s popula- 
ion has since steadily increased and at @ more rapid rate than be- 
fore the catastrophe. It was 50,000 the year of the explosion; 50,650 
year later ;| 65,000. in 1920; 85,000 ° according to the present esti- 
ate. The fact that the eligible voters who cast ballots increased 
from 36 per cent in 1918 to 48 per cent in 1920 suggests that the 


lisaster had an effect: the reverse of rendering the ba apathetic 
fo civic interests and political duties. 


City planning in America is said to date from he reat Chisago 
Certainly, Halifax owes much.to the disaster for her city plan 
nd her housing improvements. “The old sombre, | frame-con- 
ructed buildings. of the pre-disaster days are being replaced with 
tractive hydrostone.” And there is a plan for zoning the city, 
yidening the streets and’ for ae provision of B pee ane playgrounds 
d shade trees. 


Catastrophe always means social change. Social change does not 


_ The matter of health Gian ation in Pongal affords eihane 
the most significant contrast with the pre- -disaster days. Prior 
to the catastrophe the public health organization was not a mat- 
ter for civic pride...: Today Halifax has the finest public 
alth program and most complete Public health organization in 
e Dominion. The fact that this is so is in very close relation 
‘the catastrophe inasmuch as an unexpended balance of relief 
Halife has been. redirected, by PeMuesy, for beetle purposes in 
| Halifax. 


A recreation commission Niles ieee Formed: rel cx Bleyeroada: 
xpert was called in... . Already marked progress has re-— 
ulted.... About fifteen acres in the heart of the devastated 
rea has been reserved for a park and playground. The city 
has built and turned over to the commission a temporary ‘bath 
use, and has set. aside the sum of $10,000 for a permanent 
tructure. ‘The commission’s plans contain recommendations for 
minimum play-space for every ‘school child, a central public re- 

ion area, an open air hillside stadium, as well as a com- 
nity center with auditorium, sy theater, a woimanae 
nnasium and public baths. — 


e disaster is believed to have given an as to seal social 

vements, The social workers of the different creeds and classes 

jaid to have discovered each other and to be getting neal 
Las rate Sonne 


She has under- 
a civic een ation ae as could hardly otherwise have 
ened i in Moved years. She. has asta the spirit of the social 


dited end. ‘compiled by George ‘Seay Wheat. G. P. Putnam’s 
hee PP. reared ee $1. 75:3 by mail of the SuRvVEy, 


But it may and often does mean this, as 


many years. 
“more readable, though the first gives evidence of a broader scholar-. 


_as any white man. 


‘of short newspaper articles, sermons,’ 
letters and other items, some of them addressed to colored and 


of the book. It is important that this matter be studied iy pr oe 
of the public interest as well as airmen and those connected with — 


commercial interests; and it is for this reason that, at a time when ei 
so many cities contemplate the provision of landing fields and when - 

aerial traffic rules are under discussion, the publication of this book, 
bringing the whole subject close to the layman’s understanding, ie) 


especially to be welcomed. B. LL 


MONUMENTS OF ENGLISH MUNICIPAL LIFE. 


Prices oy 


By W. Cunningham. Macmillan Co. 54 pp. Paper. 

$ .40; by mail of the Survey, $ .45. sath ines 
LIFE IN A MEDIEVAL CITY a) ee 

By Edwin Benson. Macmillan Co. 84 pp. 


$2.00; by mail of the Survey, $2.10. 


Both studies are based on the contention that further and | deeper ine 
use of archeological methods would vastly contribute to the existing” 


historical knowledge of medieval life’ which is too largely drawt 
from literature. 


somewhat sketchily encompasses the whole of medieval town life 
often merely suggesting subjects for further inquiry or hastily jot- 


The late Professor Cunningham, in an essay which 
he had evidently intended to elaborate into a more important work, i 


Illustrated. Bayi te 


ting down casual comparisons of examples that happen to have come a 


to his ken, Mr. Benson, on the other hand, gives a rounded picture 


of the medieval city of York which he has studied intimately’ for _ 


ship. Both authors gain their inspiration from buildings; but Mr. 
Benson has succeeded in peopling his narrow lanes (or ‘ 


The second of the two books, therefore, is by far the te 


“gates”), 1s 


his abbey, market, guildhalls, with a crowd whose motives and. 
actions we can understand. Their civic, parliamentary and national 


life, their business, religion, education, entertainment, and the class 


division among them are vividly portrayed. The Story of the English ha 
Towns, a series of books to which this volume belongs, will help. sale 


the American student of social institutions to gain an insight into 
the municipal life of the Middle Ages which is necessary for the 
comprehension’ of American civic origins. 


AMERICANS ALL 


THE NEAR SIDE OF THE MEXICAN QUESTION 


By Jay S. Stowell. George H. Doran Co. 
by, mail of the Survey, $1.60. 


The title of this valuable little volume does not “fully bring | ‘out 


the fact that it is concerned wholly with the Mexicans in the United - 


States. There are many of these—nobody knows how many, since 


our census blanks do not segregate them. They are of two classes: — 


Some are descendants of the native inhabitants of those regions 
which we took over from Mexico as the outcome of the war of 


1847 (pretty extensive regions they were, too, New Mexico, Arizona, 


Bim 


123 pp. woes $x. 505 Me a is 


California, though not so densely populated seventy-four years ago 
as now); the others are immigrants from Mexico, many of them — 


recent arrivals, mostly laborers, some political exiles. It is strange 


that it should be true, but it seems to be, that no study of this large 


segment of our foreign population has ever before been undertaken. | 


Mr, Stowell investigated the subject for the Interchurch World 
Movement. 
his subject and conveys a mass of most valuable information. 
book blazes a road that ought to be widened out and become well 
traveled. 


CHUMS AND BROTHERS. 

- By Edgar H. Webster. Richard G. Badger. 
$1.75; by mail of the Survey, $1.90. 
As principal of the normal department of Atlanta University, 


247 pp. Price, 


He writes with an intelligent sympathy that commends 
Fis. 3y 


G. —B. WINTON. - ; 


Mr. Webster knows the young aspiring Negro perhaps as well y 


But his knowledge also extends to the home 
life of students and alumni and what he says of the southern — 
Negro is authoritative. The book is composed of a miscellany 
statistics, book reviews, 


THE SUPERIORITY COMPLEX 
“~HE native-born, who are carrying the burden of na- 
tional unification, must rid themselves of two kinds of 
| obsession before they will be spiritually fit to undertake 
_ the task of securing the whole-souled loyalty and coopera- 
tion of the foreign-born. 

These delusions are, first, that native Americans con- 
stitute a superior race when compared with the foreign- 
born, and, second, that our institutions and aspirations are 
peculiar and distinctive to our own people and country. It 
is recognized that Americans only exhibit usual nationalistic 
conceits in these assumptions of superiority. 

The love of liberty which we ordinarily assume to be 
distinctive of Americans, is but a fundamental desire 
wherever the human species is found. The differences in 
the degree of liberty prevailing in various nationalities is 
“due chiefly to the difficulties which they have respectively 
encountered in their efforts to secure freedom. We have 
been more fortunate, perhaps, than others in that institu- 

| tions and conditions which elsewhere have thwarted liberty 
have never existed here. 


From Schooling the Immigrant, by Frank V. pak Ge 


Harper 
and Bros. 


some to white readers. Through all of them runs a thread of 
sympathetic understanding for the difficulties and struggles of a 
race that is trying to raise itself by its bootstraps with very little 
assistance from its white neighbers. The author is convinced that 
‘only a much greater personal acquaintance. of southern whites 
‘with the fine colored men and women can bridge the present 
' gulf of mutual suspicion and retain for the South the best elements 
of the Negro race. His contributions, written at different periods 
of the war when he was in close touch with the Atlanta men at 
officers’ training camps, and, later, as commissioned officers, start 
‘more hopefully for the effect of that great experience on race 
relations than they end. So far, the war has not made for greater 
democracy in the South; on the contrary, it seems to have diverted 
to the North much enthusiasm and energy that was needed to 
spread the great civilizing mission of the university. B. L. 


FINDING A WAY OUT 
By Robert Russa Moton. Doubleday Page & Co. 296 pp. Price, 
$2.50; by mail of the Survey, $2.70. 


The raison d’étre of a biography is obvious. To some one per- 
son at least its subject has been inspiring, immensely important or 
merely admirable. An autobiography is different. One must be 
sure that one’s life, however marvellous to oneself—and to which 
of us is it not—is able to furnish precept and example to those 
Be of another day and generation, no matter how remote or differently 
circumstanced they may be. 


it with a sense of dissatisfaction such as one experiences from 
eating viands without salt. It is an account too placid to inspire 
dogged determination like Booker T. Washington’s Up From Slavery 
er to stir with rhapsody and fervor to emulation like Dr. Dubois’ 
Shadow of the Years in his Darkwater. It is the story of a man 
who has lived soberly and industriously, but too securely; obedient 
to circumstances, torn with no great desires and urged forward 
_ by no high resolutions. 
fierceness of rebellion against fate or can envisage it in others. 
tainly the story of the Indian boy at Hampton leaves this impression. 
‘It is pleasant to know that Major Moton rose from poverty and 
ignorance to a position of dignity and comparative comfort, but 
either his account of his personal efforts to attain this position is 
_ too modest, or one is forced to believe in luck. Jessie FAauset. 


_ UNCLE MOSES a 
_ By Sholom Asch. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
_ by mail of the Survey, $2.65. 


For more than a generation men of energy and ambition have 
come to America from the little villages of Galicia and Poland 
_ to make their fortunes. Most of them failed. Some succeeded. 
How they achieved “success,” by virtue of what meanness, cruelty, 
deception, is here set forth in a moving and convincing manner. 
NEN Uncle Moses, the sweater, the “cockroach” boss, is a type once 


238 pp. Price, $2.50; 
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S gommon: 


‘This is the lack in Major Moton’s book which makes one close 


It is doubtful if he has ever tasted the 
Cer- - 


Through the pages of is’ book, written ey a Yi 
writer of the East Side, move all the warring factions that tod 
stir the foreign colonies in America. The conflict between the old | 
civilization and the new, the struggle between orthodoxy and agnos: | 
ticism, the war between capital and labor—are interwoven with | 
a story of love, ambition and failure yand the net result is inevitable. 3 
—profound tragedy. Sholom Asch is an artist in character drawing. | 
Mannes, the politician who sees nothing wrong in gang politics; 
Charlie, the Socialist; Sam, the faithful satrap who ‘becomes the | 
betrayer for fear of losing his place of power; Masha, the timid, 
preyed upon by that greatest tyrant in Jewish life—the family; 
finally Uncle Moses, the monumental failure—all are painted with | 
painstaking care, with the realism of truth. W. M. ‘Lac intaech 4 


THE UPWARD PATH 
A Reader for Colored Children, compiled by Myron T. Pritch- 
ard and Mary White Ovington. Harcourt, Brace and Howe. 
255 pp. Illustrated. Price, $1.35; by mail of the SuRvEy, $1.50. 


This first and only collection of prose and verse by, Negro writers | 
for children- will be-widely welcomed as filling a deplorable void, | 
the more so since the selection has been guided by wide sympathies | 
and excellent taste. Many of the contributions, reprinted from a) 
great variety of publications, have no color element in them at all) 
and would be just as suitable in a reader for white children. Others” 


teach a commendable race pride without encouraging race prejudice, 
B.-B. et 


THE SPIRIT OF THE EAST SIDE 


<6 AND what will you give to America, Charlie?” asked | | 
Masha. ai 
“What shall I give? Pll give that which every Jewish 
child from Russia gives. Oh, we owe so much to America, 
and we must give her so much ! America gave us every- 
We owe 


thing—made us different from our parents. 
America a great debt for the freedom she has given us. 
And we'll give her the same as we gave Russia—we are. 
in duty bound to give. her our, revolutionary spirit, our 


eternal protest, our ambitious dissatisfaction. We owe it 


to America to be different from our parents.” 
From Uncle Moses, by Sholom Asch. E. P. Dutton &* Co. 


THE HERO OF THE LONGHOUSE 
By Mary E. Laing. World Book Co. 
Price, $1.60; by mail of the Survey, $1.75. 


The Hero of the Longhouse, by Mary E. Laing, is a welcome addi- 
tion to stories of Indian life and Indian lore. ~It is from the pen 
of one possessing understanding, sympathy, and unusually keen per-. 
ception of the people, their habitat and the time of which she. 
writes. Moreover, the story is based upon well authenticated facts, 
‘and gives a clear view of the Indian’s social organization, his 
philosophy, mythology, religious rites and ceremonies. The author 
spent much time visiting the country of the Longhouse people. She 
writes clearly of the ways and thoughts of the Iroquois, and pre- 
‘sents them as human beings, with the same lofty ideals that are to. 
be found in any civilization. 

The Indian has been grossly maligned in the average school his- 
tory, and The Hero of the Longhouse ought to be placed in the 
hands of the rising generation that they may learn that nobility of 
character is not a trait monopolized by the white-skinned. The 
book is inspiring and any one reading it will gain pleasure and 
profit. The illustrations by David C. Lithgow are in keeping fo 
the text. MatTTHew K. SNIFFEN. | 


329 pp. Illustrated. | 


THE ROLLING DOLLAR 


THE FINANCIAL ORGANIZATION OF SOCIETY 
By Harold G. Moulton, University of Chicago Press. 
Price, $4.00; by. mail of the Survey, $4.25. 

For anyone who desires a conservatively stated, Rens 
picture of our financial system as a whole, Profesor Moulton has 
performed a service not hitherto rendered by any other American 
writer of equal standing. In the midst of wide sprees “4 


* 


789 PP 


i isactable¥ to m adjustments: of he machinery of credit, we 
€ especially in need of a secure footing in established facts and 
oven theories. The present volume - -surveys the different types 
nancial. institutions separately and in their joint effects, in 
i elation . to their own immediate purposes and to larger social- 
conomic ends. Incidentally it includes an authoritative review of 
i he federal reserye system and its influence on industry and de- 
lation since |the Armistice. Bibliographies and questions for dis- 
sion enhance its value for educational uses. Bul: 


| WEALTH, ITs PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION 
| By A. Ww. irkaldy. E. P. Dutton & Co. 147 pp. Price, $2.25; 
| by mail of the SuRvEY, $2.35. 


gLEMENTARY ECONOMICS» 


| By Thomas Nixon Carver. Ginn & Co. 
by mail of the Survey, ie 82, 


4oo pp. Price, $1.72; 


168 pp. Price, $2.00; 


| Hiase books bear witness to the growth of the conviction that 
the science of economics is one of the basic ingredients of a “prac- 
tical” education, or of an education for citizenship. Professor 
irver’s book is a high school text, while the two English books 
ver the elementary ground with more general application. 

The mode of approach most suitable for an elementary discus- 
yn is still a question for fruitful argument. Professor Kirkaldy 
gives preference to the direct and orthodox method, defining terms, 
glimpsing historical backgrounds, and treating the subject under the 
jeadings of Land, Labor and Capital. Professor Carver, on the 
other hand, devotes practically all of the first half of his book 
the development of a background for his later more abstract 
scussion. In his preliminary material he sketches the prosperous 
ion, its sources and methods of wealth production, and its valued 
citizen, the wise homo economicus. While these methods undoubted- 
aim at a humanized and ethical economics, as they develop they 
leave the book open to the objections that the material is over- 
‘simplified, or pre-digested; that constant stress upon the virtues 
wf economy creates a sort of homiletic atmosphere; and that the 
‘experimental nature of the material is not sufficiently emphasized. 
Economics, the third volume, maintains the experimental atti- 
tude. It regards the existing economic structure as fluid, and 
tches its salient characteristics and its changing, atieection: It 
ympasses a wide territory through a verbal skill that is amazing 
“in. its ability to explain principles and Situations in the briefest 
A. E. Morey. 


‘How IT ALL FITS TOGETHER 

By Leonard Alston. E. P, Dutton he Co. 
| by mail. of the Survey, $1.60. Maal tais 
‘ An exposition’ of etrenciry economics in the anecdotal, colloquial 


158 pp. ‘Price, $1.50; 


An enthusiast needs’ no sugar coating 
t present die: wares in a popular and appealing manner. So far 
from having reduced his subject, as he claims, to words and “ideas 
one syllable,” the author has, in fact, enveloped it in incon- 
equential verbiage. So far from succeeding in giving a really 
ar idea of the main. economic facts, his patter is more apt to 
‘discourage the student, As a matter of fact, economics is not “the 
smal science,” as he calls it, but one of strong appeal to young 
le; and fortunately there are text-books which satisfy their 
re for information in such a way as to stimulate rather than 
Ike serious concern and study. Biry 


\TIONALIZATION OF THE MINES 
Frank Hodges. “Thomas Seltzer,- ‘Ine. 
‘mail of the Survey, $1. 35. 

is book | by Mr. saiihaare is _ the aanhocien 6 on wiiat the mine 


170 PP. Price, $1.75; 


For Mr. Hodges is 
eretary os the Miners’ Redevsiion: oft Great Britain.. In the 
it eG Ge of why the men have yereree restive under 


ving 


LDL 2, 192 i 17 


. arguing: ae cause of "tes ‘miners seem to be omitted. And there 


are some assumptions made which may not work out as expected. 
For instance, it is admitted that in the nationalization of the mines 


‘there will be a need of those men who possess technical and ad- 


- field ; 


misconceptions of the nature of saintliness: 
- drones, making no return to society; 


the guide. 


ministrative ability, and it is proposed that the same men who 
now hold official positions shall be continued in those capacities, 
the assumption being that they will work as willingly (and even 
more willingly) when they are employed by the community as a 
whole than when they are responsible to private. employers. It is 
an assumption which may not work out in practice. For it is a ques- 
tion whether men trained in one school can easily shift themselves to 
be responsive under diametrically opposite, conditions. Moreover, 
it is an assumption made without quoting expressions from that 
unorganized and expressionless class—the men in between, It can- 
not help but give a funny feeling under the ribs to those who 


‘now hold official positions, as if they were the pure, unadulterated 


servants whom neither side had to regard seriously. 

The book, however, is one which should be read by all those who 
desire to know what nationalization of the mines means in the — 
British sense and what is the exact plan. For in England nationali- 
zation is not a hazy scheme, but a definite, concrete plan. 

HucH ARcHBALD. 


HELPS TO SOCIAL WORKERS 


SOCIAL WORKERS’ GUIDE TO THE SERIAL PUBLICATIONS 
OF REPRESENTATIVE SOCIAL AGENCIES : 
Edited by Elsie M. Rushmore. Introduction by F. W. Jenkins. 
Russell Sage Foundation. 174 pp. Price, $3.50; by mail of the 
SurveY, $3.65. 

By the publication of this comprehensive reference habe ‘the 
library of the Russell Sage Foundation has not only conferred a boon | 
upon students who can consult it on the spot but also upon social 
workers everywhere who are in need of sources of information 
on the fields of work in which they are interested. Some four 
thousand institutions and organizations which regularly issue re- 
ports and bulletins are listed, first alphabetically and then in subject 
groups. No one would expect’such a compilation to be complete, 
since too detailed a sub-division of subjects is impracticable; its. 
use assumes some knowledge of sociological classification. _More- 
over, the Russell Sage library, though the most complete repository 
of this kind of material, has naturally grown along the lines of 
chief interests of the foundation’s own departments, This is es-. 
pecially true of the foreign references included. Some of the most 
important serial contributions to various subjects are contained 
in the publications of organizations whose work covers a wider 
and as these are seemingly listed only once, the student 
who relies exclusively on the subject index is apt to miss valuable 
sources. It would be difficult, however, to suggest any way of 
overcoming that drawback without greatly adding to the bulk of 
As this is the outcome of a cooperative effort in which 
experts in the different fields have participated, its actual contents 
are authoritative; and its appreciation, both by students and by 
practical social workers, is assured. yh 3 Ha 


SANCTITY AND SOCIAL SERVICE. 

By J. Elliot Ross, C. §. P. Devin-Adair Co. 

$1.50; by mail of the Survey, $1.55. 

Father Ross has to his credit two admirable little books on — 
specific social questions: Consumers and Wage-earners, and The 
Right to Work. In the book before us he combats two prevalent 
that mystics are social 
and, on the other hand, that 
a contemplative life in itself embodies the perfection of Christian 
ethics. The retirement of the saint, he shows, in most cases has 
been not the antithesis of social activity but a “preparatien for a 
fuller, completer, intenser labor afterwards.” 
from that of the fatalist Buddhist in that passivity is not its goal, 
but a stage to a fuller development of social compassion and love. 
“To go up alone into the mountain and come back an ambassador 
to the world, has ever been the method of humanity’s best friends.” 

At a time of unrest and hectic activity, unsupported by faith, or, 
sometimes, even by a consistent view of personal and social re- © 
sponsibilities, such as the present, the earnest and eloquent appeal 


(Continued on page 22) 


130 pp. Price, 


His mysticism differs — 


THE BROWNIES’ BOOK 


The illustrations here 
reproduced are from 
warious recent issues 


of the Brownies’ Book, 
a monthly publication 


of W. E. DuBois and 
A. G. Dill, of which 
Jessie R. Fauset, an- 
other ‘member of the 
Crisis staff, is literary 
editor and which is a 
first and remarkably 
successful attempt. to 
translate the child's 
paradise from white 
into black. 


FAIRYLAND 
IN BLACK 
AND WHITE 


Lyte every doll a specimen of the Nordic 
type, every picture book and magazine illus- 
tration of child life representative of the white race, 
it is difficult for colored children to grow up by way 
of that imaginative world which Andersen and 
Stevenson and Maeterlinck and all the story tellers 
and artists since the days of Gutenberg have made 
the common country of-childhood. 
Not only this; but with a literature to which 
Negroes at best are amusing pickaninnies or faithful 


seruitors, it is difficult for the colored child to gain 


the sense of human dignity without which the efforts 
made in recent years to increase and improve his 
educational opportunities must be largely wasted. 

For adult Negroes there are excellent newspapers 
and periodicals, but, so far, very little fiction and ~ 
imaginative literature has been written from @ 
Negro standpoint. The Brownies Book is intended 

to help foster a proper racial self-respect. 


it 
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THE UN ION LABEL 


yy PEAKING of “typographical eras,” a review of the 
recent book by Tawney called The a Society 
lately appeared in The New Majority (Farmer- Labor 
cer organ) under the title “The Exaeeite Society.” 


wo INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATIONS — 


OLLOWING a conference participated i in by Secretaries 
( Davis, Hoover and Wallace, arbitration has been restored 
in the packing industry. [See the SuRvEy for March 26.] 
The terms of settlement by which the stock yards strike was 
ivoided involved mutual concessions. The wages of the pack- 
ing house workers were cut eight cents per hour forthe hourly 
workers and 12% per cent for all piece workers. ‘This wage 
fut is not subject to future arbitration. The basic eight-hour 
day on the other hand, was restored, and United States Judge 
Samuel A. Alschuler was reinstated as arbitrator in the indus- 
try. Judge Alschuler is to continue to serve until September 
I 5 when the agreement initiated by the President’s Medita- 
tion Committee in December, 1917, will finally expire. Dur- 
ing this interval, it is announced, the packers will develop their 
employe representation plans while the union representatives 
have indicated that they would carry on a campaign of organ- 
ization. The settlement was the first important effort of the 
new Secretary of Labor, and while it may be, as characterized 
by one of the union ‘representatives, ‘ ‘a truce” rather than a 
“treaty of peace,” it is counted as a definite. achievement for 
the Harding Administration. 
ij Governor Kilby of Alabama, eho was accepted by the coal 
miners ‘and coal operators of that state to. arbitrate their dif- 


ty | Department of the Survey next week, 


‘aioe PRO. BONO PUBLICO 


N hc floor ‘of the Senate, a few weeks ago, Senator 
Kenyon. charged that one institution alone in Wash- 
5 ington was doing a private lobbying business of $250,000 
aa in aint eae is but one of a network of such or- 


i reateasate nor vahat fee they are receiving, 

2 ‘This lobby business is growing. The “general practice ae 
in Washington i is coming to be synonymous with “gen- 
al lobbying,” to quote. Mr. Kenyon. Men go.out of Con- 
3, out of government office only to turn up in Wash- 
ington associated with lobbies. working for lumber, coal, oil, 
and other interests. They ‘ ‘meet you in the halls, ‘they meet 
‘ou on. your way home, they sit next to you on the street car 
and try to talk to you about bills. . . . You can pick up the 
pers every day and read of dinners and dances and balls 
ven by the Lord knows whom—a favorite form of lobbying 
the city of Washington.” Bh 

But there are proper kinds of lobbies, ae ean points 
Nobody wants Congress to be shut off on the ‘Hill and 
eople unable to get to Ite ts 

asis for a proper kind of lobby must ‘be facts. Bad 
on is toa great extent due to a lack of information on 


ferences, has brought an award upholding the position of the | 
perators, the terms of which will be reviewed i in the Indus- 


of Congress and dryers public, an to jokers, 


No 1 


hidden away in bills or to obscure passages often attributable 
to clumsy drafting. Furthermore pressing duties when Con- 
gress is in session often make it impossible for members to 
inform themselves adequately as to all measures before them. 


Such a “fact” service is the announced aim of a group of 


men and women representing labor organizations, progressive 
farm organizations and leaders of liberal opinion, ‘The 
People’s "Ldowslative Service, as it is called, is headed by 
Robert M. La Follette, senator from Wisconsin, and includes 


on its executive committee George Huddleston, congressman 


from Alabama; William H. Johnston, president of the Inter-. 
national Association of Machinists; W. G. Lee, of the Rail- 
road Trainmen; W. S. Stone, of the Engineers; George: P. 


- Hampton, of the Farmers’ National Council. ‘The director is 


Basil M. Manly, former director of research and investigation 
of the United States Commission on Industrial Relations and 
joint chairman of the National War Labor Board. Back of. 


the executive committee will be a national council of men 


and women of liberal sympathies. A staff of five or more. 
research men is now being organized and, the bureau expects 
to be operating soon after the opening of the special session ne 
Congress. 

The service will carry on a bureau of research nine in- 


formation which will furnish information to members of the ° 


House and Senate and to representatives of affiliated organiza- 
tions that they may present their cases more efficiently, and it~ 
will inform the public regarding pending legislation. The 


_personnel of the undertaking indicates a combination of re- 
search technique with a militant spirit for which one would 


have to go back to the insurgent group in the last Republican 
administration for analogy. 


THE DISTRICT COMMISSIONERS 
\ PPOINTMENT of the commissioners for the District 


of Columbia is of more than local interest. Not only 
do the people of the United States pay 40 per cent of 
the taxes of the District but in addition the reputation of the 


national capital is at stake in the administration of its affairs. 
The police department, the jails, workhouses, hospitals, and 
public library, 
health office, board of charities, board of children’s guardians, 
“minimum wage board, the qdininistration of the child labor 


other public institutions, the playgrounds, 


law and eight-hour ee for women, are but a few of the 
human affairs over which the eounaneswonche have control. — 

President Harding has announced his choice: Cuno H.  ~ 
Rudolph and Capt. James F. Oyster. The third or engineer 


commissioner, who has been for the present at least continued, 


is a War Department appointment. Col. Charles W. Kutz ~ 
has filled this office for seven years during which he has — 
proved himself a thoroughly honest public servant. ae 
Mr. Rudolph has before served in the capacity of commis- 
sioner for the District. 
the playgrounds were established. Under his administration — 


too the suffrage parade took place at the time of President : 


Wilson’s inaugural when the whole country was aroused by 
the spectacle brought about because of the lack of police pro- 
tection provided for the marchers. ‘The superintendent of 
police at the time was Richard Sylvester during whose term of 
office the city was wide open. ‘The commissioners of that 
day followed the line of least resistance. 

. Then followed the appointment of Oliver P. Newman and 
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It was under his administration that 


Timely Interest 


Human Engineering 

By EUGENE WERA 
A book that treats of the management of human forces 
in industry, analyzes the social, psychological and eco- 
nomic sides of the labor question, and outlines a definite 
and authoritative program for solving the whole in- 
dustrial problem. $3.50 net 


. 
The Truths We Live By 
By JAY WILLIAM HUDSON, Ph.D. 
A notable new work by a brilliant writer and deep 
thinker. An appeal from the moral conflict and scepti- 
cism of our times to a rational construction of the ethical 
_ and spiritual ideals of civilization; a study of the great 
truths of morality and religion in the light of present- 
day tendencies. $3.00 net 


es e 
Sociology and Ethics 
Ay, EDWARD CARY HAYES, Ph.D. 
| A thorough inquiry into our present-day lack of stand- 
ards and an effort to provide a more scientific basis for 
our civilization. A work that is in accord with the 
most modern thought, and one that makes a strong ap- 
peal, not only to the student of philosophy, but to all 
who are genuinely interested in the fundamental prob- 
lems of life. ' $3.00 net 


econonite Development 
of the United States 


By ISAAC LIPPINCOTT, Ph.D. 
The best economic history of our country for the busi- 
ness man or the general reader. Gets away from the 
cut-and-dried chronological form, and makes a human 
‘Matrative of the economic. development from the first 
settlement down to the present day, 


‘Herbert Hoover 
| The Man and His Work 

‘By VERNON KELLOGG 
A timely biography of our new Secretary of Commerce. 
Hoover as a boy without pull, but with mighty pluck and 
push; as a mining engineer; as the saviour of Belgium; 
as Food Administrator of America, and as Director 
_ General of Relief in Europe. $2.00 net 


Recreations of a Psychologist 
By. G. STANLEY HALL, Ph.D., L.L.D. 


of our most noted psychologists. “An excellent illustra- 
tion of how entertainingly a man of science can write 
when he ventures into the realm of fiction and auto- 
biography. "N, Y. Times. $2.50 net 


|| The College and New America 
By JAY WILLIAM HUDSON, Ph.D. 

A careful, comprehensive and scholarly survey and ap- 

praisal of our college system, with a new and definite 

program for the reconstruction of our educational meth- 

ods along modern lines, 


Sociology, its Development 
and Application 


‘By JAMES Q. DEALEY, Ph.D. 
A concise pet ence of social problems and of the fac- 
tors to be considered in social progress. _A non-technical 
_ work for the general reader that gives a comprehengible 
view of the main aspects of sociology. . $3.00 net 


At All Booksellers 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 
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Noteworthy ‘Books of | 
- tremendous opposition in his efforts to enforce the law, noth 
| even the newspaper campaign directed against him was able ta)! 


_ with having succeeded in creating among the local people 4} 


of labor’s demands in regard to limitations of child labor, 


A collection of stories, ‘sketches and reminiscences by one 


$2.00 net © 


Seon W. pa, was ees ha BE: he Reh with} 


destroy him. His death in office, however, brought the ap: 
pointment of Harry L. Gessford, ‘the present incumbent, alse 
an efficient administrator. . | 

Mr. Rudolph’s associate, Captain Oyster, has made a for 
tune in the provision business, his specialty being butter and} 
eggs; that of his brother, milk. Captain Oyster has previously, 
served as school commissioner for the District. Bi 

‘The employers’ association and local merchants generall 7 
in the District have given their hearty indorsement to the} 
appointments. They. have had a newspaper’ ’ administration ;) 
now they want to enjoy a ‘‘business’’ administration. Just why} 4| 
Mabel Boardman, one of the retiring commissioners, should) 
not have.been continued: seems not clear. Food dealers in thej 
District, it is charged, had been short-weighting. It was be+! 
lieved Miss Boardman, backed by Kutz, would insist upon} 
enforcement of the law in this respect. In any case the ap- 
pointments seem to have been dictated locally, A Republican} 
Miss Boardman, was appointed by Mr. Wilson late last sum>| 
mer. During the few months she has served she is credited} 


pride and conscientiousness about the city that did not exist} 
before; and throughout the country in public speeches and 
through other means. she has stimulated the people to think 
of the District as a part of the whole United States, and thi 
administration of its affairs as more than a local responsibility. } 
Under a criticism from wage-earners for failure to secure 2 
larger appropriation for administration of the minimum wage 
law, and for expressed views contrary to a full indorsement| 


nevertheless Miss Boardman was widely recognized as an in-' 
telligent- and constructive commissioner and one who could 
bring things about. She had Republican influence and back- 
ing. She was Wiens to continue to serve the country in that 
capacity. 

‘The new commissioners have taken niles: the ninety bureaus 
have been re-allotted among them; the country awaits. = 


THE CALDER HOUSING PROGRAM 


HE long expected report on housing conditions in the 
United States, with special reference to the large cities, 
was issued fis week by the Senate Committee on Re? 
construction and Production of which Senator Calder of New 
York is the chairman. The principal affirmative recommenda- 
tions of this important document—which will be further Te- 
viewed in the SuRvEY—are the following: / ah 


x. A bill to establish in the Department of Commerce a 
division for the gathering and dissemination of information as 
to the best construction practices and methods, technical and cost 
data and matters relating to city planning, etc., in order to en- © 
courage standardization and improved building practices — 
throughout the country. wt 

2. A bill to provide for ie eateries and publication by. 
existing governmental agencies of current facts as to produc- 
tion, distribution, available supplies, standards of quality, costs 
and realization of coal. : 

3. An amendment to the Transportation Act directing the 
Interstate Commerce Commission not to declare without hear- — 
ings an emergency. which will give preference of priority in — 
transportation. | 

4. An amendment to the Federal Reserve Act to permit the © 
Federal Reserve Board to direct the use of savings and time © 
deposits of national banks for long-time loans, this giving such j 
deposits greater security and. supplying a source of ties oj : 
money for home building. "y 

5. A home loan bank bill to provide for district. home Joan | 
banks, which may sell under federal supervision bonds secured 
by the aggregated loans deposited by the member banks. esi) 

6. An amendment, limited to five years, to the Revenue ‘weed i 
ef 1918 to provide for the exemption from excess pron and ' 


h profits, plus. an equal amount, are reinvested in dwelling 
use’ construction. — 


axation interest on loans up to $40,000 on improved real estate 
sed for. dwelling Bu HgEes when such loans are held by an 


/adividual. 
8. An sibehamient to the Revenue Act of 1918 limiting the 
ation of profits from the sale of capital assets by providing 
or their taxation as of the years of accrual rather than as of 
he year of their sale. 
'9. An amendment to the Revenue Act of 1918 to limit the 
urtax upon saved income to an amount not in excess of 20 per’ 
t of such income. 
| zo. An amendment to the Postal Savings ee increasing the 
(imitation on deposits as to amount and time and authorizing 
he rate of interest to be changed from time to time and pro- 
fiding for compensation of pone stets for their extra duties, 


4 CONGRESS AND LYNCHING 


Y EITHER of two measures introduced in the Sixty- 
Sixth Congress to secure federal action on race riots 
| and lynching was carried to fruition, though both had 
siderable support behind them. ‘The ‘Cards resolution, 


ittee on the Judiciary of the Senate to investigate race riots 
‘the city of Washington and other cities, to investigate 


ates, to ascertain, as far as possible, the causes of such race 
bts and lynchings, and to report what remedy or remedies 


arings died in committee. Senator Curtis intends to re- 
troduce it shortly. The Dyer bill (H. R. 14097) was re- 
rted favorably by the House Judiciary Committee, but too 
te for action; this also is to be re-introduced shortly. This 
1 would enact that: 


Whenever any criminal prosecution shall have been instituted 
br any warrant of arrest shall have been issued, or any arrest 
shall have been made or attempted, with the purpose and intent 

criminal prosecution, in any state court, against any person 
within the jurisdiction of the United States or not, and such 
erson shall appeal . . . for the protection of the“ govern 
ent of the United States upon the ground that he has reason- 
able cause to apprehend that he will be denied the equal 
rotection of the laws by the state within whose jurisdiction he 
‘ or by any officer or inhabitant of such state, such person 


BR. 


all be entitled to the protection of the courts and officers of 
United States to the end that the. protection guaranteed by 
the Constitution of the United States may be given. 


nother clause guarantees similar protection to a person 
arged with a felony or crime who has reason to apprehend 
at because of his race, nationality or religion he is likely to 
denied protection by the laws or officers “or other inhabi- 
ats’” of the state within whose jurisdiction he is, or wishes 
how that other persons of his race, color, nationality or 
on, charged with some similar offense, ‘ have been put to 
without trial or brutally assaulted or otherwise mal- 
d, or have been denied trial by. due course of law.” 
achinery i is provided for such protection and hearing of the 
in a United States district court, and for the punishment 
ersons guilty of resisting federal ‘authority or attempts at 
ucting the prisoner. Participation in a riotous assembly 
Wrote such a person is put to death is defined as murder, 
the county in which such unlawful putting to death oc- 
rred i is subjected to a forfeiture of $10,000 to the United 
tes government; while state or municipal officers neglect- 
to protect the prisoner or to make all reasonable effort to 
te those participating in the mob are to be punished by 
r imprisonment or both. ‘This bill, first introduced as a 
t of hearings held before the House Committee on the 
iciary in January, 1920, has since been amended to meet 
of several objections to it on the grounds of constitu- 
ity. Representative Dyer has expressed his intention of 
romoting it at an early date. 
er bill, in some points resembling the Dyer bill, is in 


sales _ Bee dwelling. houses. cwhere | 


Nea An amendment to the Revenue Act of 1918 to exempt from 


ding for the appointment of a sub-committee by the Com- 
ichings which have occurred in different parts of the United - 


puld be employed to prevent their recurrence, after some. 
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ment. 

Such southern newspapers as the Atlanta Ponerneon, the 
Houston Post, the Chattanooga Times and the San Antonio 
Express predict federal action, and some would seem to favor 
‘it, provided the constitutional difficulties can be overcome. 


With the prevailing public opinion in many districts, it is” 


sometimes difficult for press or public men to. be outspoken or 
energetically active on behalf of criminal prosecution of 
neglectful state and local officers and courts. While investi- 
gations by the federal Department of Justice would not stop 
all lynchings so long as the present mob temper—often due to 
economic causes—remains, these men often admit privately 
that they would have a very wholesome effect. 
if some prominent case were brought before the Supreme 
Court of the United States, the public opinion created 
throughout the country would, they believe, force a stricter 
enforcement of state laws for the upholding of law and order. 
Private individuals who have collected.information on recent 
outrages feel convinced that a congressional committee of in- 
vestigation or a United States district court would have na, 
difhculty i in securing evidence. 


IRISH RELIEF 


GS: PATRICK’s day saw the inauguration of a campaign. 


for ten million dollars by the American Relief Committee 

for Ireland. Cabling to the New York Evening Post 
from Dublin on March 16, Carl W. Ackerman reports that 
an agreement has been definitely entered upon between 
the British military authorities and the committee’s representa- 
tives in Ireland by which the latter are permitted to remain. 
there to continue their investigation and to lay the foundation 


for reconstruction work, provided that the Irish White Cross, 


or any members of it, have no part in the operations, Further, | 
General MacCready authorized the committee immediately 
to proceed with the feeding of children in Dublin and Cork. 
and assisting unemployed shipyard workers in Belfast. ‘The: 


rebuilding of destroyed creameries and other buildings, it was: 


agreed, should be carried on by the Americans in collaboration 


with moderate Irish business men; the committee voluntarily. 


offered to have their books audited by British engineers to as- 
sure the authorities that every dollar was spent on relief and 
reconstruction. | 

The chairman and officers of the committee in New York- 
absolutely deny that such an agreement has been made. ‘The- 
delegation in Ireland, they say, not only has had no difficulties - 
at all with the government, but was not authorized to con- 


template any application of funds except to the relief of dis-. — 


tress among women and children. 


¢ That the American relief committee upon their arrival 


in Ireland should have sought the cooperation of the Irish © 
White Cross was only natural, since this is the largest ee 
most active relief agency of the country ; the objection to it 
on the part of the British authorities is due to their. belief 


that its executive committee is almost entirely composed of © 


Sinn Fein though, as a matter of fact, it includes all parties ~ 
and has associated with it such men as Sir Horace Plunkett, 
George W. Russell, Cardinal Logue and others well known 
for holding moderate opinions on the political issue. 


Conditions in Belfast, according to recent reports, are al- 


most as serious as in the south of Ireland, owing to the distress - 
of the unemployed and their dependents; in Cork 3,000 chil- 
dren are daily fed by relief agencies. From the smaller towns 
subjected to reprisals, thousands of families have sought 
refuge in the open country. 

Among the supporters of the American committee are five - 
state governors, those of Idaho, Ohio, West Virginia, Wis- 
consin and Rhode Island; and President Harding last week: 
sent it a letter of warm AAAS Sree ‘ 


ced fe their siete on behalf oe dee cause ne good povern- | 
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"EMPLOYEE 
TRAINING 
By Jonn Van Lizw Morris, Ph.D. 


311 pages, 534x814, $3.00 net postpaid 


This new book answers the question, ‘“‘What is 
industry doing to train its own workers?” To 
secure first hand information the author personally 
visited forty manufacturing plants employing from 
five hundred to fifty thousand men. 

The material is of especial yalue to the employer 
who depends largely on skilled workers to main- 
,tain his output as it considers every aspect of the 
apprentice problem. The steps taken by various. 
corporations to educate their employees are fully 
described. 

In all, thirty-five programs are outlined. These 
programs offer manufacturer and industrial educat- 
ors distinct aid in formulating workable training 
plans. The student of industrial relations should 
see this book for data on an important phase of his 
subject—education of employes within industry. 


Examine it for 10 days FREE. Use the ceupon 


LG San FREE nc SUD MICA 
eee | EXAMINATION COUPON | | 
McGRAW-HILL, BOOK CO., Inc., 


370 Seventh Avenue, N. Y. 
“You may send me Morris’ HMPLOYEE jTRAINING ($3.00) on 
; approval. I agree to return the book, postpaid) in ten days or to 


remit’ f or it. 


A careful 
study 

of 
present-day 
industrial 
education 


‘dddress 
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SCOTT NEARING 
Has written a new book, 
The 
American Empire 


In which he has told how and why the last 
war was made, and how and why 


The Next War 


Is going to take place. 


The book is readable and convincing; packed 
with information, and published at a price that 
enables you to buy it and give it away. 


Get your copy today. 


272 puke: oat: 50 cents; three for $1.25; five 
for $2.00; cloth, $1; three for $2.50; five for. 
$4.00. All postpaid. . 


RAND BOOK STORE 
7 E. 15th St. New York 


of Father Ross will 1 fall on fertile ground, not only among. Cath 


(Continue from page 17) 


but also among other lovers of their fellow men. He quotes, 
approval, an eminent Protestant tothe effect that we are produc 
activities faster than experience ‘and faith, that social progress 
quires an occasional step backward to secure strength and discip 
But “merely to retire from the world in order to avoid its tem| 
tions is to succumb to them, is to yield to the most insidious forn 
selfishness.” No religious enthusiasm is of highest value that 
not express itself in deeds. 


vl 


He says: ‘ 


There are Catholics who will descant for hours on 1 the medic 
val guild; what are they doing to make trade unions bette 
today? There are Catholics who will argue to the divinity « 
the Church from the claim that she abolished slavery and seri 
dom; what are they doing to mitigate child labor and wage 
slavery? There are Catholics who boast of how the Churc 
has elevated the position of woman; what are they doing ni rv 
to ameliorate the Conn: of working- -women ?) "9 


Interspersed- with the hortatory chapters are simple ae 
bearing upon the ma’n thesis, of the lives of Catherine of Siet 
Joan of Arc, Ignatius Loyola, Vincent de Paul and that i 
beloved of saints—among Christians and non-Christians ali 
Francis of Assisi. 


‘ 


E PUR SI MUOVE 


REAL DEMOCRACY IN OPERATION 


By Felix Bonjour. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 226 pp. ‘i 
$x.50; by mail of the SURVEY, $1.70. _ 


Mr. Bonjour’s Real Democracy in Operation is a clear and c 
scientious exposition of the origin of direct democracy in Switz 
land and of the evolution of Swiss federation from. the loose fo 
prior to 1848 to the more or less centralized confederation of pe 
war times. For all interested in the League of Nations such a stt 
is exceptionally interesting as it Fepeesehts a ‘labora bigs: 
of that very scheme. 

Originally the Landgemeinden or land communities ise aes fi 
pastoral cantons, high up, enclosed in secluded Alpine valleys, < 
exemplifying, to the full; direct democracy, were the natural 2 
unavoidable outcome of both limitation and seclusion of those ' 
transformable mountainous areas. But when their freedom had 
tracted the plains below and still more their little market tow 
representative institutions became imperative. Yet even there, sor 
thing of direct democracy survived in the cantons through 
modern popular referendum and initiative that keep the people 
constant touch with its legislators. By the referendum any new | 
can be challenged, and confirmed or rejected by universal suffra 
By the initiative any desirable law not on the legislative progr 
can be suggested to the legislature, arid then adopted or rejected 
universal suffrage. Even the whole executive is mainly elected < 
revocable by popular suffrage. j 

Such exceptional popular powers of interference in the state g 
good results in Switzerland, because permanently tempered there, 
far, by the predominance of that highly traditional spirit so char 
teristic of pastoral communities, But that traditional predomina 
is actually threatened by the advent of a new factor in social eve 
tion, the rapid and irresistible development of industries and es 
cially of transports. For that unforeseen and fast growing devel 
ment, the present cantonal and federal machineries appear more ; 
more inadequate. And it is to that very inadequacy, not to ; 


-personal value of their own, that the present agitators owe all. tt 


not inconsiderable power of disturbance. To sit heavily on 
safety valve, thanks to an army which is avowedly inadequate 
oppose any modern aggression from neighboring countries, is 
solution of the problem. But from the very practice of commu 
administration in the oldest cantons may be derived a suggest 
means of general satisfaction. In those communes, indeed, besi 
the general assembly there are other specialized assemblies for th 
interested in landed property or in the churches, or in educat 
Why could there not be specialized assemblies for those intere: 


a gz | ul 

since. life” today does - not. depend so much upon the land— 
1 or even. agricultural— 
Id not the state welcome the 
in those new preponderant objects—assemblies which, by the 


wscribed area? 
yeneva, Switzerland. 


M. F. C. H. 


| ee ee INDIA ; 
By Sir M. Visvesvaraya. P. S. King & Son, London. 333. Pp- 
trice, 7s. 6d; by mail of the Survey, $2.50. 


Sngineers seem to be coming into their own in our political life. 
e author of Reconstructing India is a distinguished civil servant 
a distinguished consulting engineer. His plan for the upbuild- 
of India is based on acceptance of British rule as modified by 
| new Government of India Act. The main need, for a long 
le to come, to him seems the development of Indian citizenship. 
his reconstruction . program, education in all stages, from an 
mentary school system for not less than 15, per'cent of the popu- 
ion to a university for each province, takes the first place. 
reign study for future officials and practical traihing in econ- 
ics, civics and industrial technique are prominent parts of this 
icational plan. He would entrust a board. of industries, com- 


ed of Indian members, with the direction of industrial develop-. 


nis, and foster cooperative organizations to improve methods 


agriculture. For the contro! of the financial life of the empire 


‘proposes a system of banks linked together under a federal 


erve board. Ministries of reconstruction and of conservation, - 


oy in the central government and for each province, would further 

to mobilize the country’s wealth. To carry through these im- 
nse projects, he suggests a spirited public Propaesnee and an 
yeal to the latent ideals of the people. 


fhis program is worked out in clear and well arranged chapters. 


ether, framed as it is in the language and more or less accord- 


support of Indian patriots remains to be seen. At any rate, 
s a hopeful sign of the times that the change of political status 
the Indian nation, with its vast importance for the future of 


ontribution to Re statesmanship. B. L. 


SRLD SURVEY 
Tol. a, American Volume; Vol, II, Foreign Volume and Statist- 
sal Mirror. Interchurch World. Movement. Interchurch Press. 
a and 322 pp. Price, $2.00; by mail of the Survey, $2.50. 

t is difficult to know how to ‘go about a review of these volumes, 
they are not survey reports in the commonly accepted meaning 
the term. Indeed I do not believe those who named the volumes 
Id have thought of them as presenting the salient facts bearing 


mn world. problems in which the churches are interested, as anal- 


ng these facts to discover what they mean, and as. presenting a 
structive world progrem of action based upon the facts. They 
Id not haye expected the volumes to do this, for they were issued 
en the survey work of the Interchurch World Movement was only 
ing under way ee se death near the’ stage when it could report 
findings. ‘ 

more precise ie woud indicate, as is done in some of the in- 
ctory statements of the volumes, that the contents are in the 
Ire of preliminary announcements of facts gathered in the early 
res of the survey—facts bearing on some of the great world needs 
ng the church, on new conditions of life with which the church 
uld deal, on the importance of the church carrying its survey of 
needs and conditions much farther, and on the budget amounts 
sary. Material along these lines, drawn very largely from 
mentary and other secondary sources, will thus be found in the 
orts by those interested to consult them—material undoubtedly of 
1e to many who are making their first ventures into territory in 


persons: teticnald: hedenen be on their guard against assertions 
ecompanied by supporting evidence. 
fore specifically the American volume discusses home. missions, 


‘York metropolitan area; small town and country life; ‘new 
Ss. (here meaning those from Southern and peatein Europe 


in the United States and the West Indies. It also” 


d rious - specialized assemblies. 


mn industry and transport, why — 
development of specialized. ‘assem- 


‘nature of things, wi) be less and less dependent upon any cir- © 


to the viewpoint of western Europe, it will commend itself to 


he civilized world, should at once bring forth so thoughtful | 


he Best Book of Synonyms 


OGETS THESAUR 


LARGE TYPE EDITION 


Revised by C. O. S. MAWSON 


8vo, cloth. . . . Net,3.00, Limp. leather . . 
Cloth, indexed . ~. Net, 3.50 Limp. leather, indexed Net, 5.50 


“For well over half a century, Roget’s ‘Thesaurus’ has — 
been to countless literary workers a very present help, 
second only in usefulness to the dictionary itself. Of the 
long series of reissues since its first appearance in 1852, 
the latest is a ‘large type edition,’ revised and brought 
down to date by Mr. C..O. S. Mawson, The large type 
is an actuality, and the révision is of a very substantial 
sort—consisting in the judicious addition of numerous slang 
and .cant expressions, Americanisms, and various new. 
phrases and quotations. The use of thin paper reduces 
the 650 pages of the book to a thickness of less than an 


inch, | Altogether, this seems to us the very best edition of 
the ‘Thesaurus’ now available.”—Dial. 


“A necessary part of the reference equipment of every 


writer in English.’— BOSTON TRANSCRIPT. 


Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 


New York 


ANEW BOOK BY G. D. H. COLE 


GUILD SOCIALISM 


The principles of Guild Socialism—which mean substantially 
“democracy in industry” fully set forth by its leading ex- 


. ponent. Mr. Cole’s treatment is lucid throughout and brought 


right down to date, taking into account the lessons of the 
last few years in connection with the centralization of powers 
in the modern state. With special preface for American read- 
ers, suggesting the significance of Guild Socialism in relation 
to American industry. Net $1.60 


By Mr. Cole, Previously Published 


SOCIAL THEORY 


“A survey of liberty in terms of institutions,’ says the New 
Republic; “Guild Socialism has hitherto lacked a _ reasoned 
theory of social organizatién. In this book Mr. Cole makes 
a brave and wonderfully successful effort to grapple with its 
difficulties.” Net $1.50 


CHAOS AND ORDER IN INDUSTRY 


A remarkably well-reasoned book pleading for the gradual 
adoption of Guild Socialism in economic affairs. “Until there 
appears a parallel study of America’s basic industries, Mr. 
Cole’s book will stand withont a rival im this field.”’—The 
Freeman. Net $2.75 


At’ Your ‘Bookseller's or direct from. the publishers, 
FREDERICK A. STOKES CO., 443—4th ASG SU Ba 
ur. 


copies of the books checked 
above. y 


VGH E 0 a si6.'e Nae) 


~ Address 9.0.5. 


. Net, 5.00 — 


_ ieee 


SHE GRADUATES IN. JUNE 
THE HALL WITH DOORS ~ 


By Louise S. Hasbrouck 
A Vocational story. Which door to life? College? Business? Social Work? Home? A 
group of normal, fun-loving girls form the V. V. Club to find out. Did they open the right 
doors out of the Hall of Girlhood on to the way of Achievement? This is a book for which ie 
Mothers and teachers have long been waiting to put into the hands of their girls. _ “: 4 


A CANTICLE OF THE YEAR 
Compiled by Elvira J. Slack 


- Every child is born under some guardian star. Every 
month therefore, has been given some particular “magic,” 
and you are to look carefully on the fly-leaf of your 
birthday month in order to find what is your good-luck 
penny,—your spiritual heraldry. How could November 

have the same good-luck as June! 

This is an extract from our birthday, book for girls. 
Price, $1.50 


A WOMANS POINT OF VIEW 
By Harriot Stanton Blatch 


A record. of facts with constructive conclusion and 

strong program for progress by one of America’s fore- 

most thinking women. The New York Tribune has said 

of it, “A Woman’s Point of View is informed with so 

strong a conviction and so keen an intelligence that it 

is likely to make its way even against the common weari- 
ness.” 

i Price, $1.25 


or 


discusses American education, including material on denominational 
and independent colleges, secondary schools, tax- supported institu- 
tions, and theological seminaries; religious education in the home, . 
“in Sunday schools, and young peoples’ societies; American hospitals 
and homes for the aged and homes for children; ministerial salaries, 
pensions and relief; and finally, as already Gadicated: it presents 
the campaign budget of the Interchurch World Movement. ‘The 
book contains 115 charts and diagrams. 
- The foreign volume has two main parts: the topical section and 
the geographical section. The former takes up the following topics: 
the area, population and government of the United States; the bal- 
ance of the nominally Christian world, and the non-Christian world; 
the factor of daily bread in these divisions of the world; health 
necessities; education; literature; and the interests of women and 
children. The geographical section has sub-sections on Europe, 
Latin America, the Near East, Africa, India and Central Asia, 
- Southeastern Asia, China, and Japan. Upward of fifty charts and 
_diagrams illumine the pages of the volume. The use of color in the 
charts and other graphic material adds greatly to their attractive- 
ness and arenes atiamtnting, quality. SHELBY M. HARRISON, 


ik ‘SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN THE a aerate 
- OF TODAY 

Annals of American Academy of Political and Social Science. 

166 pp. Paper. Price, $1.00; by mail of the Survey, $1.10. 


\ 


This symposium was edited by Robert. W. Balderston, of Phila- 
delphia, and Richard L. Cary, of Baltimore, while in Germany as 
members of the American Friends’ Service Committee unit, and con- 
sists of contributions by American and foreign authors—the former 
including Paul D. Cravath and Edward D. Filene in addition to the 
_ editors, and the latter German government and trade-union officials, 
business men, economists and social workers. The greater part of 
_ the volume is given over to a discussion of industrial conditions and 
legislation, especially that bearing on works councils, and the larger 
measures adopted’ to adjust the staple industries to present condi- 
tions of labor and marketing. 'The symposium as a whole gives a 
rounded picture, such as has not previously been available for Amer- 
ican readers; a picture in part of misery and despondency but also 


. 


Bookshops Everywhere 


-or a group of countries, but Europe as 


- Price, $1.75 


‘TAMA / 


; 


By Florence Wells | ; ; ; 


Tama as a book is unique. At the same time it is one 
of the most delightfully amusing and human little 
stories ever published...The quaint ‘pidgin’ English in- 
which it is written will cause gales of merriment when 
read aloud. This story from the heart of a little Japanese 
gitl will’ appeal to young and grown-ups alike. 

Price, $1.00 


ICE BREAKERS: ie 
By Edna Geister ae 


No brary is complete Without this fuiatiekta? veo 
planning little volume which holds the key to the success 
of every conceivable kind of a party! A splendid yolume 
for grown-ups, children and the in-between ages. 

Wi $1.35. 


THE WOMANS PRESS, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


of ordered progress and statesmanship which makes appear unlik 
in the near future, the success of disruptive influences—provit 
only that even remotely practicable and tolerable conditions of | 
and labor are imposed upon the German people from the outside. 

B. I 


RISING ABOVE THE RUINS OF FRANCE 


By Corinna Haven Smith and Caroline R. Hill. 
Sons, 


‘G. P, Putnam’ 
247 pp. Price, $3.50; by mail of the Survey, $3.75. 


In a volume purporting to tell of the reconstruction work z 
proceeding in France, the authors digress every few pages to 
how well our men had behaved, and how very popular they v 
with the inhabitants of the war-torn regions. These points s 
to weigh on their minds until they eclipse the main theme. 
book is not a complete record of the work of reconstruction, bu 
chiefly based on personal experiences, sometimes of an irreley 
nature, and on hearsay evidence. Statistical information is pres’ 
ed in little fragments and not coordinated. There are, howe 
three statistical tables showing the status of industry; but tl 
are in an appendix and unrelated to the text. There are m 
interesting photographs and the narrative is pleasant and e: 
flowing, though the impression left is rather hazy. The book 
a strong propaganda strain—propaganda for the peace treaty, 
W. M, Josopar 


THE NEEDS OF EUROPE—ITS ECONOMIC RECONSTR’ 
TION 


Fight the Famine Council, London. 
2s. 6d.; 


132 pp. Paper. Pric 
by mail of the Survey, $0.85. 


Lord Parmore, Bishop Gore, Sir W. Beveridge, Sir George Pz 
Norman Angell, J. A. Hobson, together with eminent Europ 
economists, including Schulze-Gaevernitz and J. Redlich, in 
second International Economic Conference, held at Westminster 
October, laid bare the forces making for the ruin of not one cou 
a whole, and arrived . 
considerable consensus of opinion: on ee measures that must 
taken to produce normal actin tty on the BRE of all the peo 


A pril 1, 1991, We Shall Let You ; 
e of Pocket Series at 10c¢ Per Volume 


‘HIS is, without question, our greatest book offer. It is generally agreed that our regular price of 25 cents per volume for the 
titles in the Appeal’s Pocket Series is very inviting. Our special price for combinations of 50 has more than surprised lovers 
of good literature. Well, we are going to make all previous offers look sick, and at the same time we are going to knock 
you over. During April you may take your pick at 10 cents per copy. We are doing this for a limited period—only 30 days—in 
order to introduce our Pocket Series to a still greater public, Our experience is simply this: The person who buys a few titles today 
gets the itch and doesn’t quit until he or she has all of them, and then he continues to write in asking us about our future pub- 
lishing plans. We know that if you take advantage of this most extraordinary offer that you will become a fast friend of the 
|Appeal’s Pocket Series. And it is only by winning your friendship that we will be able to issue the hundreds of good titles we 
|haye in mind. We have some wonderful surprises in store for you. But let’s get back to this 30-day sale. To begin with, the — 
loffer positively closes at midnight of April 30, 1921. If the post-mark on your envelope shows that you mailed your order after 
|that time we shall be forced to return your money. We cannot afford to hold this exceptional offer open longer than 30 days. 
| Automatically, at the close of this sale, the price per volume goes back to 25 cents. This means that if you will act during April, 
|1921, that you will be able to get some of the finest books in the English language at only 10 cents per copy—and we pay the postage. 
This announcement is appearing in a number of periodicals, so we expect an enormous increase in business, Our best advice is 
to act at once. Don’t do your book shopping too late. We are organized to send out all books the day we receive your order, 
|Here are a few things to remember: 1. You don’t have to copy the name of each book. Merely order by number. For instance, 
|instead of writing down Gautier’s “One of Cleopatra’s Nights” merely write down “178.” That will save you a lot of time, and 
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enable us to fill your order more promptly, as we handle all book orders by number anyway. 
afford—get some for yourself and some for your friends, 
we shall ever offer you, 3. Try to order at least 10 copies. Now, let’s go. Here is the list. The b 
ach title for your convenience. Get your pencil ready and don’t get heart failure. 


Don’t be afraid to order the entire list, 


TAKE YOUR PICK AT ONLY 10 CENTS A VOLUME 


41. Christmas Carol. 


, 


_ @ A - 
(Advertisement) 


We have a large stock of each title in stock. We can give prompt and efficient service. The Appeal’s guarantee stand: 
nd these books—if yow don’t like them send them back and you will get your money refunded, 

‘On May 1, 1921, the price goes to 25 cents per volume—the regular advertised price. A 
‘all of these books and you will have a wonderful library. All books neatly printed on high-grade book paper, bound 
, ‘d, Range in size from 64 to 160 pages. Pocket size. 


ALL ORDERS TO & 


z. Order as many copies as you can 
It’s the greatest book bargain 
ook number is printed before 


ORDER BY NUMBER | 


Act now and you will save money. 


e APPEAL TO REASON, Girard, Kansa 


} eral collapse; problems 
| emergency measures of internati ‘finance; ‘the ‘Leane of 

tions and the treatment of backward countries; the need — 
revision of the peace treaties; means of making the league 
effective instrument of reconsixretion: The council (whose addr 
is Premier House, Southampton Row, London, W. C.) is in 
mediate need of funds, if for no. other purpose than that of 
‘tributing its reports in those countries where the present rate 
exchange prevents the purchase’ of foreign literature. : 


| Forty-Eighth Annual Meeting — 


of the 


| National Conference of 
: Social Work 


Milwaukee, June 22-29. 
e 


ais 


INVALID EUROPE 


By Alfred Seligsberg. Boni & Liveright. 159 pp. Price, $1.7 
by mail of the Survey, $1.85. ! 


An unpretentious traveler’s tale, this little book bears the stan 
of sincerity and is to be recommended to anyone wishing to kno 
how conditions in Europe impress an intelligent and observant Ame 
ican visitor. ‘Not poverty. “but. mutual hatred is the new element 
social and national ‘relations that has struck Mr. Seligsberg the | mo 
He visited England, France, Germany and Italy. | Everywhere | 
found the peasantry relatively well off, the salaried classes wor. 
“To pass from France into Germany is like passing from day in 
night.” In spite of the tremendous losses suffered by France, the 
is nothing like the general depression witnessed across the bord 
where “the people seemed absolutely exhausted and discouraged 
In Italy the sense of being on the eve of great changes prevaile 
but owing to a freedom of discussion and general liberalism n 
found elsewhere in Europe, there is no likelihood of a revolution. 

The author freely discusses the political conditions of the differe 
countries and America’s relation to them. To his mind, continent 
Europe is politically in so diseased a condition that it cannot he 
itself; and if the European civilization is to be saved, the two gre 
English-speaking nations will have to join hands and lead a mov 
ment for peace and permanent betterment. In this endeavor, Ame 
ica’s freedom from the involvements of the peace treaty seems to hi 
particularly fortunate. The book is well written and represents 
promising attitude to the outstanding problems of American foreis 
policy: aac B. L. 


Pp JUNE all roads will lead to Mil- 
“waukee, for the National Conference 
| of Social Work will be holding its 
_ Forty-eighth Annual Meeting in the 
Auditorium in that city. 


If you are a social worker, teacher, 

nurse, physician, clergyman, or if you 
are none of these but just one of the 

thousands of American citizens who are 
‘interested in carrying on the work of 
human helpfulness in this big country of 
ours, plan to go to Milwaukee in June. 


THE PEACE NEGOTIATIONS 


By Robert Lansing. Houghton Mifflin Co, 328 pp. vifabsaedan 
Price, $3.00; by mail of the Survey, $3.20. 


1 There you will hear and meet men 
I] and women from all parts of the United 
| States and Canada who have been think- 
ing and doing in the whole field of social | 
- service. They will give you the results 
of their thought and experience on a 
range of subjects so wide as to cover 
practically the entire field of social 
work. 


Statesmen who forget that men are at the base of the politic 
structure meet failure more than half-way. This is the whole mor 
of Mr. Lansing’s admirable defence of himself, documented wi 
his private notes-and memoranda jotted even as the event rac 
by. Fundamentally it is a record of his own difference with Pre: 
dent Wilson; his opposition to the president’s entering the Paz 
negotiations; to the reckless haste which characterized the draftir 
of the League of Nations covenant; to the abandonment of # 
“fourteen points.’ “Self-Determination” he regarded as a da: 
gerous phrase loosing all the ancient separatist passions 
Europe; and he insisted that economic stability should be as close 
guarded as racial aspiration. The League of Nations he not on 
desired but worked for; found himself blocked in endeavoring 
prevent the covenant from becoming a European grand alliane 
saw his own ripened judgment disregarded while an amateur draft 

‘Man strung together the present covenant. Withal there is 
scrupulous, even painful, attempt to be fair to Mr. Wilson, givil 
him credit for great qualities and ideals; and an endeavor to su 
press the bitterness at the downright discourtes? so continuous 
‘shown to himself. ig 

A third figure emerges in the story: Gen. Tasker Bik Th 
veteran of many struggles stood with Lansing in a vain attem 
to show the president how far he had wandered from the war idea 
when he surrendered Shantung to the imperialism of Japan. 0: 

of the letters written on behalf of the dissenting American delegat 
is republished.» Even on its face it bears evidence that it is on 
one of a series of letters; these, with the testimony of men lil 
Lansing. form alike the pep lanadan and the indictment of the trag 
Negotiations of Versailles. The book leaves the impression of 
story half told; and an even stronger conviction that its author 
part in cnterhational affairs i vi by no means ended. 


* 


The railroads have granted reduced 
rates from all parts of the United States. 
The round trip fare to Milwaukee will 
|] be one and one-half times the single fare 
- from your home. | 


For program and information, write 
to the National Conference of Social 
Work, 25 East Ninth Sreet, Cincin- 
. nati, Ohio. 


hygiene. 


peecions regarding § ‘Sex. 


A book for the general gases as well as for he Seadent. 
ey Size 12mo., cloth covers, aad ‘$x 25 met. 


ts Banas from: - 


_ THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, 
| 105 West Fortieth Street, New York, N 


Re asiins ty Store Service 
| By LUCILE EAVES, Ph.D. 
The Vocational Experiences of Juvenile 
iployees of Retail Department, : 
ry Goods and Clothing Stores in Boston 


This book will interest educators, 
store vio int and store executives 


rice $2.00. $2.10 Postpaid 
_ Women’s Edicational 4 Industrial Union 
264 Boylston Street. Boston, Mass. 


ise 
and make the world safe for Industrial Communism.” 


riecuue ty 
ie hag asked himself hundreds 
In a simple Becehcprware way 


is “Die Gods gals the Shies aia the Capitalists Poh the Earth, | 


OMMUNISM and CHRISTIANISM 


lyzed and Contrasted from the Viewpoint of Darwinism, by Bishop i 


liam Montgomery Brown, D, D. The author, an Episcopalian ecclesi- 


has squarely renounced all theology and accepted the Marxian phil- | 


’ 
hy of economic Ons “Bishop Brown is the reincarnation 


mas Paine and his book is the modern Age of Reason.” Paper, 


of 


204 


pecs one copy 25 cents, six copies $1.00, postpaid. Thirtieth thousand 


ow ready. Address | 
; iets BRADFORD- BROWN EDUCATIONAL CO., Inc. 
6s. Union Strest 


iy 


PROBATION 


ers, Judges, Court Workers may obtain valuable 1920 | 
Reports, ean 


eedings of National Probation Association. 
ses, on Probation, Juvenile Courts, Delinquency. $1.0 

; Full membership $2 a year 

as Address» (NATIONAL PROBATION: ASSOC. 
; tate Street 


"STEEL 


Gallon, Ohio 


Albany, N. Y. 


ee E SURVEY? s speci: issue on “Three Shifts in Steel, the Long 
fs Day and the het Out,” presenting the results of investigations car- 


ed out for the 


abot Fund into the excessive hours of labor in the 


uous processes in steel-making, their human consequences and the 
for change. Articles” by John A. Fitch, Whiting Williams and 


ele Shaw. 


It ; 2 
fe digit ing al cae eur ice wa. 


iescuie® price, a 50 net 
‘To Survey subscribers, $1.25 postpaid 


‘hrough a fortunate purchase at wholesale, we are able to offer 

is important book at half price to any person, library or or 
tion whose name appears on The SurvEy’s subscription list. 

n by Paul U. Kellogg, the Editor, and: Arthur Gleason, 

ormer London correspondent of The Survey. A book that 

a peers changes that will affect and cendition the whole 
rea western civilization.” “A fine piece of work for which 

rians and students ef sociology should be grateful.” 


MoTHE SURVEY oS ">: 
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Among Women 


She was calledthe pioneer in wom- 
en’s industrial education, a states- 


man in eons a great public 


financier. 


She had a large part in the found- 
ing and development of Teachers’ 
College in New York City. She was 
the first president of the National 
Board of Young Womens Christian 
Associations. She was president of 
the Board of Directors of the Ameri- 
can College for Girls in Constan- 
tinople. : | 


She organized the first clubs for 


working girls. She founded the 
Travelers’ Aid Society. She was the 
first woman to serve on the Board 
of Education in New York City. 


This woman was truly a servant 


of society. 


You can read the story of the life _ a 


and work of Grace Hoadley Dodge 
in the May issue of 


The Association Monthly me 


Published by the National Board of the 
Young Womens Christian Associations 


600 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


$1.50 a year, U.S. A. Foreign, $2.00 « year 


“He wouldnt hurt a fy — 


That used to be a compliment. 


Now we know if we dont kill 
flies they will kill us. 


Now is the time to swat busily, 
for a single April fly can have 
two billion descendants 


August. 


Our Circulars 
Most Deadly Enemy 
how to destroy flies and why 


they should be destroyed. 


they will help yeu in your work 


‘Mankind’'s 


ask our local representatives for 


them, or write to the 


Welfare Division 
Metropolitan Life Insurance (aa 


1 Madison Ayeae 
NEW YORK CITY 


Tue Youncer Girt 1n Business AND Inv 
-By Gertrude Gogin. Woman’s Press, 90 
eee Price, $0. 65; by mail of the Sux 


Guiip Soctanrsa; By G. D. H. Cole. » Frede 
H. Stokes and Co. 202 pp. Price, $1. 60; 
mail of the Survey, $1.70. 

Romance and Cuinp ReEcLaMATION. By M. 

- Spielman, Reformatory and Refuge Union, ] 
don. 144 pp. Price, 5s. 6d.; by mail of 
Survey, $1.60. 

Seven Acres oF CHILDHOoop. By Ella ‘Lyniai 
bot. Houghton Mifflin Co. 321 pp. Pi 
$2.75; by mail of the:Survey, $2.95. Opes 

Tux Brimminc Cup. By orothy Canf 
Harcourt, Brace and Howe. 409 pp. Pi 
$2.00; by mail of the Survey, $2.10. Vg 

Tur Sex Factor 1n Human Live By sles 
Galloway. American Social Hygiene -Ass« 
tion. 142 pp.. Price, . $1.25; by) mail of 
Survey, $1.35. me 

ise Ciosep SHop. By Lamar 7. pets BY H, 
_-Wilson ‘Co. 197 pp. Price, $1. 80; by mai 
the Survey, $1.90. 


Mino anp Worx. By *Chagies s ‘Myers. G 


Putnam’s Sons. 175 pp. Price, $1.75; by 1 
of the Survey, $1.85. 

Eurore’s Morninc Arter. By Kenneth L. 1 
erts. Harper and Bros. 410 pp. Price, $3 
by mail of the Survey, $3.25. 

Tue OFFENDER AND HIs RELATIONS To LAw 
Society. By Burdette C. Lewis. New Edit 
Coe Price, $2.50; by mail of the Sur 

2 ; ‘ 


“Tur INvIstBLe Censor. By Francis Hackett. 


W. Huebsch. 167 pp. Price, $2.00; by mai 
the Survey, $2.10. 

Tur Press anp Poritrcs In JAPAN. By Kisal 
Kawabe. University of Chicago Press. 190 
Price, postpaid, $2.10. 

Waces AND Empire. By Vyvyan Ashley. Ly 
mans, Green & Co. 96 pp. Price, iS aay 
mail of the Survey, $1.80. 

A Journat To Rosatinp. Anonymous. B. 
Huebsch. ey pp. Price, $2.00; by mail of 
Survey, $2.10. 

Tur Oxrp Man’ s Youru. By William de Mor 
Henry Holt & Co. 528 pp. Price, $2.00; 

_ mail of the Survey, $2.20. 

Socran Workers’ Guipe To THE SERIAL Pu 
CATIONS OF REPRESENTATIVE Socran AGEN¢ 
Edited by Elsie M. Rushmore. Russell § 
Foundation. 174 pp: Price, $3.50; by mai 
the Survey, $3.65. 

Tue RATIFICATION OF THE FEDERAL Constrtv’ 
BY THE State oF New York. By Clarence 
Miner. Longmans, Green & Co. 135 pp. P; 
Price, $1.50; by mail of the Survey, $1 

Ture Worxkinc Forces In JAPANESE Poxitrcs. 
Uichi Iwasaki. Longmans, Green & Co. 
pp. Price, $1.50; by mail of the Survey, $1 

Tue Psycnorocy oF Nursinc. By Aileen pe : 
gins. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 337 PP. 
$2.50; by mail of the Survey, $2.65. 

Tue Noise oF THE Wort. “By Adriana Spad 
Boni & Ljiveright. 256 pp. Price, $2.00; 
mail of the Survey, $2.10. ry 

Tur Narrow House. By Evelyn Scott. Bor 
Liveright. 221 pp. Price, $2. 005. by mai 
thé Survey, $2.10. 

InpustriaL IDEALS. By Victor Golan Ox 
University Press. 63 pp. Papers. ‘Price, $1 
by mail of the Survey, $1.05. — 

A STaKE IN THE Lanp. By Pater Al Sp 
Harper & Bres. 266 pp. Price, $2.50; 
mail of the Survey, $2.65. 

An Epucatep Natron. By Basil A. Yea: 
.Oxford University Press. 80 pp. Pa 
Price, $1.00; by mail of the Survey $1.05. 

ReEvoLutTION AND Democracy. By rederic 
Howe. B. W. Huebsch, Inc. 238 pp. 
$2.00; by mail of the Survey, $2.05, 

Ture Crisis 1n Russta. By Arthur Ransé 
B. W. Huebsch, Inc. 201 pp. Price, $1 
by mail of the ‘Survey, $1.70. 

Tur Prenatat Erocu. [Astrology] By E. H. 
ley. David McKay Co. 239 pp. Illustre 
Price, $3.00; by mail of the Survey, $3.15. 

Curis’ Victorious Over Att. By Joseph 
Johnston. Published by Author, 640 E43 
Chicago. 233 pp. Price, $2.00 Pe eae 

Tue Russtan Workers’ Repusitc. By” 

Brailsford. Harper and Bros. 274 PP. me; 

$2.50; by mail of the Survey, $2.75. 


_ NEcRO *MicratIon. By Thomas ies Woofter, 
ri 


. D. Gray, N. Y. 195 pp. ice, $2.25; 
‘mail of the Survey, $2.35. : 
TRAINING For LrBraRIANSHIP. By J. H. Fric 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 224 pp. ‘Tilustrated. SES 
$1.75; by mail of the Survey, $1.85. nite 
Tur Town PArson. By Peter Green. ‘Longm 
Green and Co, 242 pp. Price, a ae 
of the Survey, $2.35. 
Tre Instructor: THE Man AnD 
Charles R. Allen. 3d_ editio: 
Co. 273 pp. doe. ¥ $1.75; 
Survey, sass 
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‘Home and Institutional Economics 


FOR OUR READERS INTERESTED-IN HOME ECONOMICS, 


HOME> MAKING AND 


ENS TUT ULION MANAGEMENT. 


- Housefurnishing 
 Warerooms — 
(Established 1835) _ 


KITCHEN UTENSILS 
Cutlery, China, Glassware 
-HOUSECLEANING ARTICLES 
{ Wosbee, Brooms, Dusters, Polishes for Floors, 
Furniture and Metals. 


“BEST QUALITY ONLY" 


Be scaacoes 


(METAL LINED, GLASS LINED 
ENAMELED STEEL LINED, 


THAT ARE 
SANITARY, EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL, 


“45th Stand Sith Ave 


New York 


ucilage ° 

J Phote Mounter Paste } 
Brawing Board Paste 
Li pie Feet 


e Past 
Vegetable ‘Glue; etc. . 
- Are the Finest and Best Inks 


-. and esives ‘ 
ramon ATP ourself from corro- 
sivean: “je clcapgcbioeenerti ; 
sives and adopt the pee e Inks | 
and Adhesives. They will be a 

' revelation to you, they are so 
sweet, clean, well put up, and 
: iso efficient, , 
~ AT DEALERS 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
Branches: Chicago, London 
Darn Nath Street, _ Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 


Reprinted from a 16-page Sup- 

plement to The Survey of Feb- 
‘Tuary 5, 1921. A practical work- 

E program on how to meet and 
how to prevent abnormal unem- - 
polovment, 

«25 cents a copy postpaid - 
_ 20 cents in lots of 100 

_ sent to one address 


_ THE. SURVEY 


_ They protect your Mat- 


How To Meet Hard Times 


Dry Goods 


484 Fulton Street 


Groceries 


2 East 19 parent New York Hy Hudisn and North Moore Sts., New York 


Essential to Health and 


Comfort 


Mattress Protectors are necessary for cleanliness of — 


the Mattress. 


No good housekeeper considers her bed rightly — 
equipped without Mattress Protectors. ie 


A sheet in itself cannot properly protect the Mattress. 
During sleeping hours the body in complete repose 


throws off waste tissues and gases, much of which 
_ penetrate the sheet and are absorbed by the Mattress 
if not properly protected. 


Our Quilted Mattress Protectors are made from 
pure white wadding incased in bleached white 
muslin easily washed whenever necessary. 


Dry out light and fluffy 


as new 2 2 
Insist on seeing our 


trade mark and name 
—Excelsior Quilted 
Mattress Protector— 
on each Protector. 


tress from all impurities 
and lengthen its life. 

A single trial will con- 
vince. 


**None genuine without 
Mar 


rade Vig 


Excelsior Quilted Mattress Co. 
15 Laight Street, New York, N. Y. 


HOUSES SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies ~ 
HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 
Fourth Ave., Thirteenth St., New York 


Electric Clock Systems 
LOCKWOOD & ALMQUIST, Inc. 
501 Fifth Avenue New York City 


FREDERICK LOESER &,CO. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SEEMAN BROS. 


consecutive insertions. 


Address Advertising 
Department 


WORKERS WANTED 


“WANTED for State Industrial School: 
An instructor and a school teacher. Living 
expenses provided; fair salary; vacation, 
etc. Apply Donald North, Sockanosset 


" School for Boys, Howard, R. I. 


Ruin Rue Ne a 


SUPERINTENDENT wanted for modern 
Jewish Orphanage at Rochester, N. Y., con- 
ducted on cottage plan, Please state train- 
ing, experience, age, etc., and address Isaac 

Adler, 1008 Granite Bldg., Rochester, N. Y- 
OOO 


EXPERIENCED workers wanted for 
family case working agency. Must speak 
Yiddish. 3795 SURVEY. 

Sp rane Nc 


- SOCIAL WORKERS, dietitians, matrons, 
‘secretaries. Miss Richards, Providence, R. 
I., Box 5 East Side; Boston, 16 Jackson 
Hall, Trinity Court, Fridays, 11 te 1. 
aN iL SS 
STATISTICIAN acquainted with social 
_ work, wanted by a Federation of Jewish 
Charities. Good . opportunity, satisfactory 
salary. Address Statistician, 3801 SURVEY. 
25 AOR STR IS RRA a ee 


’ WANTED: Local representatives, men 
and women, spare time work, to take orders 
for books of all kinds in their community; 
generous commissions paid. 3800 SURVEY. 
CEG ats SENSES Ai SS pa AA EO RODE Rote 
DIRECTOR for New York institutional 
church with community program. Must be 
experienced boys’ worker. None seeking 
temporary position should apply. 3799 
SuRVEY. 


_ WANTED: Supervisor for fifty boys, age 
6 to 12. Must understand playground work 
and take entire charge with one assistant. 
Salary according to experience. Boys do the 
cleaning of their own department. They at- 
tend Public School. Hartford Orphan Asy- 
lum, 171 Putnam St. Hartford Conn. 


if JEWISH Social Service Bureau of Chica- 
go wants a worker with legal aid training 
and experience. Apply to Superintendent, 
stating age, education, training, experience 
and salary expected, 1800 Selden Street. 


j 


_ JEWISH Social Service Bureau of Chica- 
‘go wants a boys’ worker. Apply to Super- 
tendent, stating age, education, training, 
experience and salary expected, 1800 Selden 
- Street. 


WANTED: Port representative for Im- 
migrant Aid work; Yiddish speaking young 
woman, trained social worker. Apply Council 
_ of Jewish Women, 146 Henry St. N. Y. C. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
"RATES: Disp vertisements, 25 cents per agate line, 14 lines to the inch. 
Weer Sule stain nea geo ad ee fabtel wastutlings Shs address or box 
number, for each insertion, minimum charge, $1.50.. Discounts on four or more 


THE SURVEY 


- abroad. 


112 East 19th Street 
New York City 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WOMAN with sixteen years’ institutional 
experience preceded by several years’ teach- 
ing, desires position as superintendent of 
small Protestant institution, preferably for 
girls or young children. 3790 SuRVEY. 


WOMAN thirty-four years of age, trained 
social worker, six years’ experience as Ex- 
ecutive in family welfare, probation work, 
home service, protective and law enforce- 
ment work, community organization, etc., 
desires to make a change. 3796 SURVEY. 


MAN AND WIFE, now Superintendent 
and Clerk of home for destitute and delin- 
quent children in heart of large city, desire 
similar positions in institution in country. 
3797 SURVEY. 


TRAINED) experienced physical director 
and social worker, man, 27, available after 
June x5 for position in church, institutional 
or community work. Successful record in 
promoting plays, pageants, boys’ clubs, 
camps, work with men and girls, etc. 3802 
SURVEY. ‘ 


COLLEGE GRADUATE desires position, 
with experience in teaching, child welfare 
work, and in approach. ‘ Training in special 
courses in social work. 
Excellent credentials, M. K. Fuller, White- 
ville, N. C. 


EXECUTIVE POSITION social service 
wanted by man, thirty-five, experienced in 
fields industrial education, child welfare, 
organizing and promoting social work. 
Speaks Italian and Swedish. Masters de- 
gree Columbia. Travelled at home and 
3803 SURVEY. 


SOCIAL WORKER, male,- twenty-nine, 
enthusiastic, experienced executive in re- 
search, family case work, financial federa- 
tion and public welfare in city of a million 
population. Modern viewpoint on social and 
economic questions. Available after June 
1st, 1921, for position in United States or 
abroad. 3804 SURVEY. y, 


READ SOCIAL STUDIES 
A Column: for Students 


Conducted by JOSEPH K. HART 
Each week in The SURVEY 


: 


TEACHERS WANTED 


TEACHERS) WANTED for colleges, pub- 
lic and private schools—all sections of coun- 
try (some foreign openings). Walter Agnew, 
1254 Amsterdam Ayenue, New York. — 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly 


Executive ability. 


tions; copy unchanged throughout , mor 


Tue TREND OF JEWISH PoPuULATION IN BesTo: 
study to détermine the location ef a jew 
Communal Building, by Ben Rosen, Vol. 1, 2 
1, Monographs of Federated Jewish Charities” 
Boston, 25 Tremont St. Price 75 cents. i 


Im MIGRATION LITERATURE sent on request by | 
National Liberal Immigration League, Box 1 
Station F, New York City. 


Crepit Unions. Free on request to Mass. Cre 
Union Assn., 5 Park Square, Boston. ~~ 


Tue Cost of VENEREAL DISEASE To INDUSTRY. — 
Ray H. Everett, American Social Hygiene As: 
105 West 40th Street, N. Y. City. Free. 
for Publication S. 322. , 


DeBaTeE oN BirtH Controt. Margaret Sz 
famous advocate of birth control, versus Wiz 
Russell, well-known speaker and assistant @ 

*. poration counsel of New York City. Subje 

_-“Resolved: That the spreading of birth cont 
knowledge is injurious to the welfare of hum: 
ity.” Published by the Fine Arts Guild, 
Fifth Ave., New York City, by mail 3@c. 


DrzatE—“‘Resolved: That Capitalism has more 
offer to the workers of the United States 
has Socialism.’”’ Affirmative, Prof. Edwin Ry 
Seligman, Head of the Department ef 6 
nomics, Columbia University; Negative, Pre 
Scott Nearing, Rand School of Social Scien 
Chairman, Oswald Garrison Villard, © Edi 
“The Nation.” Published. by the Fine At 
Guild, Dept. 2, 489 Fifth Ave., New York Gi 
By mail, 55c. (paper), $1.10 (cloth). 


Seconp Report or THE ComMMiTTEE ON FOoREN 
Inguiry. Socrat InsuRANCE DEPARTMENT. 
the National Civic Federation, Floor 33, 
politan Tower, New York city. $2.50. 


Tue SEconp GENERATION OF IMMIGRANTS IN | 
ASSIMILATIVE Process (Reprint from } 
Annals of The A. A. of P. & S. S. Janua 
1921) by T. Sleszynski, 510 State St.,. Erie, 


Layout ann EguipMEent oF Pxavcrounps. Pl, 
ground and Recreation Association of Ameri 
One Madison Avenue, New York City. Pri 


25 cents. 


How to Meer Harp Times. Edited by B 
Lasker. _A summary of the repert of 
Mayor’s Committee on Uncmp laa appoi 
by Mayor Mitchel of New York 
Unemployment crisis of 1914-1915. 
mittee’s report is now out of print. But 
summary makes available all of the e 
parts the Recommendations, Repri 
from THE Survey of February 5, 1921. — 
cents a copy postpaid. 100 or more 
paid to one address, $20.00, THe Survey, 1 
East 19 Street, New York. 


PROHIBITION AND Prosperity: What Freeda 
from Unemployment, Low Wages and 
means to a_ Representative American 
(Grand Rapids, Mich.) A reprint of the 
tire November 6, 1920, issue of THE ‘Souve 
Quoted throughout the entire Engine rere 
world. Invaluable: for speakers, debate & 

~ lege and high school class use and te al 
are interested in any aspect of the subject. 7 
cents a copy. THE Survey, 112 East 19 Stree 
New York, £3 


BIND 


The Survey may be ke} 
for permanent ready re 
erence in a special loo: 
leaf binder, made wit 
board sides. It is cove 
ed with stout buckrar 
THE SURVEY stampe 
in gold letters both ¢ 
the back and on the sid 
Put in each issue as r 


YOUR | 
ISSUES ceived. It does not mi 


easily be removed and reinserted. At the en 
of each six months an index will be sent 1 
you and the volume will then be ready fc 


_a@ permanent place in your library, 
Price $2.00 and postage. 


i 


) ae a! * rhe \ = 7 
t Essex, N. Y.—Lake Champlain - 
‘breezy hill overlooking lake and moun-— 
ten iarge, comfortable rooms; all im-_ 
ents, electricity, garage; excellent | 
r and fishing. $600 for season. Address 

; W. D. STOWER Peres 
123 Chestnut St., Rochester, N. Y._ 


ir Saleor To Let—Summer Cottages 


pnished—unfurnished. — Elevation 2,000 feet. 
Retain top. 100 miles from city. Air like 
e. LONG—Cragsmoor, Ulster Co., N. Y- 


- COUNTRY HOME » 
fh SATE ORLEASE.. 
A beauti 10 rooms, 2 baths, up to 
a i “large. acreage overlooking sakes 
athing; ing; a3 a six-ro 
Wesdace, modern. (Ack tor details,” 
Owner, 3785 SuRVEY. 


FOR RENT 
Westport on Lake Champlain, 

Y New York 3a 
OTTAGE .HOUSE for the Season—T 
boms and bath, large fireplace, electric 
ights, garden and garage. For particu- | 
ars address R. H. STEWART, 22 Beacon 
‘treet, Boston. ee: 


pms; sleeping porch, garden, one hour 
New York. Rent $150 for six months. 
_ A. Chown, St. Cloud Ave., W. Orange, 


RENT, $300. Waterville, N.H. 
‘the heart of the White Mountains 
_ FURNISHED COTTAGE 
ith six bedrooms, living room, bath, etc. 
is can be obtained at Hotel if desired. 


CAMDEN, MAINE. 
‘OR RENT, 3 FURNISHED SUMMER 
_ homes. One 8 bed rooms, 3 baths, 3 
re places, furnace, laundry, garage with 
tauffeur’s room, $1,200; one 7 bed rooms, 
2 toilets, $600; one for 5 persons, shore 
, $200. Wilder W. Perry, Camden, 


' Toland Ma For Rent. Very 
“el I sland, Me. ‘desirable, attract- 
urnished cottage, 9 rooms and bath. 
to Mrs, George S. Paine, Winslow, Me. 


RENT — WILLOW HILL, Cherry 
“Walley, N. Y. Old-fashioned residence, 
imnished. Modern conveniences, fireplaces, 
za, lawn, garden, 6 bedrooms, © Attract- 
_ situation near village. Photographs. 
sss Miss E. B. PHELON, Cherry Val- 


t 


rondacks— Keene Valley, N. Y. 
: Cottages, fully equipped, very mod- 
a Pak eth ete. Season $300 to $1,000. 


oe 


9 rooms, 2 bathrooms, 


‘ and third zones. 


6 es, debates. Expert, sckelar' 


114 East 13th St. 


‘MERRILL HUNT, So. Lincoln, Mass. — 


‘SUMMER HOMES---Sale or Let 

ORNISH N HD FOR RENT. 
Oo R NIS H, N. H. Furnished house, 
) sleeping porch, fire- 
places, garage, icehouse, 12 acres, high ground, 


superb view, near golf links. Address Percy 
MacKaye, Harvard Club, New York City. 


F OR SALE. Delightful furnished cot- 


4 tage overlooking Indian 
River at Melbourne. Cheap. Must leave. 
Address Owner, Box 101, Metzsourne, Fra. 


REAL ESTATE 


FARM 2°° 2ctes, more or less, on Pen- 


obscot Bay, Maine. Full particu- 
lars by addressing, Jones Sisters, Bedford, 
Mass. 


the Berkshires and elsewhere. 
1205 acres, good buildings, $9.50 per acre. 
D:. B. Connell Co., Proctor Bldg., ‘Troy, 
No i 


“FOR. THE HOME 


PURE extracted buckwheat honey in 10- 


pound pails. $2.50 postpaid in first, second, 
Harris Bee Yard, Jefier- 
son, Schoharie County, N. Y. 


RESEARCH: 


We assist im preparing spe- 
cial articles, papers, speech- 
ly service. AuTHOR’s 
ReEseEarcH Bureau, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
OOK-BINDING well done, with good mate- 
rials, and gold lettering. 

Survey—Natl. Geographic Magazine and other 

periodicals, $1.65 


EGGELING BOOK-BINDERY 
New York City 


- WORKERS WANTED 


During the year 1920 the SuRVEY car- 
ried 1302 classified advertisements. 
These covered a wide field of needs 
but especially in connecting the worker 
with the job were satisfactory results 
obtained. : 


If vacancies occur on your staff during 
'the coming year our classified service is 
at your disposal weekly with prompt 
and efficient service. ‘ 


The following are among the “wants” 
advertised during the past year: 


Welfare workers, 
Personnel managers, 
Institutional workers, Supervisors, : 
Case workers; Organizers or executwes, 
Campaign managers, 


Public health nurses, 
Teachers, 


Social investigators, 
ommunity and recreation workers. 


THE SURVEY 
Classified Adv. Dept. 


BOYS’ CAMP. 


Give your Boy a chance : 
Campo) 
Quan-ta-ba-cook 


A choice Summer Camp for Boys ona Lake 
in the Maine Woods near Belfast, Maine 
Exceptional Care and Personal — 
Supervision Given Every Boy 
For Booklet address 


H. PERCY HERMANSEN 
Tower Hill School Wilmington, Del. 


Camp Swago in Pennsylvania 
FOR THE BOY 
DIRECTORS; ; 


J. Jablonower, 5 West 65th Streets, 
NEW YORK CITY 


D. I. Kaplan, 4712 13th Avenue, 
BROOKLYN 


LTT EE I ETE SS TER 
TOURS AND TRAVEL 


CIVIC TOUR TO EUROPE 
Devoted to the interests of. social workers 
and all engaged in Civic betterment, 
Special lecturers, American and foreign. 

Party sails June 7, 1921. , 
Address DR. JOHN NOLEN, 
Suite 4, 65 Franklin’ St., Boston, Mass. - 


PN EEL ES LEE AN ETT } 
PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month, four weekly inser 
tions, copy unchanged throughout the month. 


@he Arhitrator endeavors to apply moral prin- 
ciples to social problems of the day without re 
gard to popular opinion. $1 a year. Sample 
free. P. O. Box 42, Wall St. Sta, N. Y. G 


Metter Times reports the most important activi- 
ties of the 2000/ charitable and public welfare 
agencies in New York City. ‘Ten issues per 
year—$2.00. 70 Fifth Ave., ¥; 


Hespital Secial Service; monthly $3.00 a year: 
published under the auspices of the Hospital 
Secial Service Association of New York ity, 
Inc., 19 East 72d Street, New York, ; ; 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2.00 a year; pub 
lished by the National Committee fer Mental — 
Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New York. 


Public Health Nurse; monthly; dues $3.00 and 
upward; subscription $3.00 per year; publish- 
ed by the National Organization for 
Health Nursing, 156 Fifth Ave, New York 


READ the SURVEY 


If you want te keep abreast of social and industrial progress. : 
If you want accurate news and first-hand infermation on social and industrial 


- Movements. 


If you are interested in any ef the subjects discussed in this issue—for the 


Survey “follows up.” 


wr a a es ee ee es eS 


The Survey, 112 East 19th Street, New York. 
_T enclose $5 for a year’s subscription. 


42-21 


Will. send $5 ensues se wly se dno cb ech ca scase'es (date) 


RR hese oats i a hs Test AG AKAN ie rote: ain WRW dA bless Bib'd’s od ece'e,6 6 Glee lacie ee pin ah 


EMM MCRM NS eles tet eiatela ata) Nis wate piv inia's'di a's o's Bie u's 6',0 cua die.0 cele e.s aie visie\ale'd 0's en diee diate cols paste aw eieg eta 


hr CO oOOvwvOo 
MAX SCHMETTERLING, PRINTER, NEW YORK 


i ey 


Public © 


(Pea demand for Social Workers is a demand by in- 
telligence for intelligence, and cannot be met by those 
whose only working tools are the methods a trial and 


V 


error and undisciplined Pippitation: is 


The field ot Social Work is attractive and stimulating to 
the ablest minds; but the achievement of « continuous, cumu- 
lative efficiency in this field depends on serious professional 
training as well as on native ability, A great number of 
‘institutions, business organizations and government depart- 
ments are calling for experts in Social Work. The demand _ 
for ability of this character comes from, Societies for Case - 
Work with Families and Children, Community Centers, 
Personnel Departments i in Industry, Public Health Organi- 
zations and numerous other sources all over the country. 


' Plainly it is no longer a field where the mere amateur, : 
however well intentioned and enthusiastic, can hope to suc- 
ceed in welfare operations conducted on. so aoe a scale, 


ya 
5 i ee } 
* iis , i ‘ ; \ 


The New York School of Social Work 


supplies the appropriate training for such 


a career. In order to enlist those best 
fitted for advanced Social Work the School 


offers four Fellowships of $850 each, for © 


‘the school year 1921-22, which will be 
awarded to recent college graduates includ- 
ing the class of 1921. 


The award will be decided by competitive | 
examination, with preference to graduates 
not more than five 3 years out of college. ; 


The examination will be held April 30 at 
the School or, by arrangement, at your 
own college. Application must be made — 
not later than April 23. A form will be 
sent on request as Pen coma’ below. 


$ 


_ THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK _ 


New York ScHooL oF SociaL Work, 


107 East 22 Street, New York. 


iy 


Please send me application blank for your Fellowship examination. i 


Address ...... ee RN ALAR cece a AN 


